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The TWO- 








FASTER THAN THE FACTORY | 
CAN KEEP PACE WITH IT 


NOW INDEED YOU MUST 


° e - = 
We believe—we honestly believe —that the performance of the Two- 


Cycle Elmore in the recent Glidden Tour surpassed that of any other car 
entered. 


We believe that this triumph was direct/y traceable to the two-cycle 
engine. 
We believe that the two-cycle engine is the most potent force and the 
most vital principle in automobile construction today. 
We believe that no man can make the issue plain between two-cycle 
and four-cycle without being forced to this conclusion. 


We contend that the two-cycle principle of constant torque or continu- 


ous power is absolutely vital to the highest possible development of the 
automobile. 


We want you to know that the Two-Cycle Elmore has proven this 
over and over and over again—that the last and greatest proof was the 
Glidden Tour. 

This ‘Tour brought together all the best four-cycle cars. 


It put the 
Two-Cycle Elmore on its mettle. 


Everybody was watching it. More 
people than ever before had a fair, square chance to contrast the two types. 

Let’s stop a minute to say that for four years all the Elmores we have 
been able to build have found immediate market. The two-cycle idea has 
spread faster than the factory could keep pace with it. 

Our friends feared we couldn’t grasp our own good fortune. 
more !”” they’ve clamored. 
tlmore engine works.”’ 


«<«Build 


«<All you’ve got to do is show a man how the 


RECKON WITH 


CYCLE ELMORE 


That s true. We knew it. But we had to get ready. Now we’re 
ready with a new factory—ready to talk Two-Cycle to every man in 
America who runs or wants to run an automobile. 

The Elmore ended on the Glidden Tour as bravely as it began, the 
freshest, sweetest, smoothest-running car in the contest. It was the only 


car that came through adso/ute/y without replacements or 


repairs, 
adjustments. 


Every hill found the Elmore as fresh at the top as at the bottom. In 
this it was unique and alone. 


And still this programme wasn’t exceptional—the wausual is usual with 
the Elmore. In the Elgin-Aurora Endurance contest; in the endurance con- 
test at Los Angeles; on the celebrated trip from New York to St. Louis and 
return on a repair bill of 25c.—and thousands of times in every-day use the 
Elmore has conclusively proven the superiority of the two-cycle principle. 


So far, as we’ve said, we’ve sold all we could build. We will sell 
just as many more as we can persuade present or prospective owners to 
investigate. 

We mean that. And that’s why we want to tell you the why and 
wherefore of our Glidden Tour triumph. As a student of the situation you 
can’t afford to remain unposted. 

We have some remarkably interesting little books, which tell the Two- 
Cycle story. One is called «Busy Little Two-Hundredth of a Second.’ 
Another is called «*One Long Jump and Two Short Steps.’’? A third 
clearly explains the two-cycle principle. Write for them at once. 


THE ELMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 204 Amanda Street, CLYDE, OHIO 


Members of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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Now Ready! 


Cadillac supremacy once more asserts 
itself in the announcement that Model H, 
the final and perfected four-cylinder car 
for 1907, is ready for immediate delivery. 


In improvement and mechanical finish this magnificent car out distances 
by at least two years any other car on the market. It has new features 
but every one of them has been thoroughly tested and tried by months of 
severe service. 

Its tremendous power makes it a veritable wonder in hill climbing; 
countless miles of travel over the roughest mountain roads in the country 
without balk or delay prove its never-failing dependability. An automobile 
whose smooth and well-balanced action is almost marbelous when compared with what has 
heretofore been accepted as the highest type of motor car. 

Among the many features of the 1907 Cadillac are ease of control, due to 
our perfect planetary transmission; a marine type governor, regulating the 
speed of the engine under all conditions; a new and exclusive double-acting 
steering device that greatly increases safety; an independent steel engine 
suspension, which maintains perfect alignment of motor and transmission 
at all times, saving much strain and wear. 

Model H is practically noiseless in operation; embodies the maximum of 
comfort in ridiag. 30 norse power ; capable of fifty miles an hour. Price, $2,500. 

Enjoy a demonstration by your nearest dealer. His address and descriptive 
booklet L sent on request. 

Other Cadillac models are: Model K, Runabout, $750; Model M, Light 
Touring Car, $950. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit and do not include lamps. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mick. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 








A little refreshment lightens the burdens of a busy 
day. Telephone for a glass or ¢arbonated boitle 
of Coca-Cola from the soda fountain. It is a de- 
lightful momentary diversion—restful and bracing. 


5 CENTS 























WING PIANOS 


BEST TONED and MOST SUCCESSFUL 


And We Probe It . 
“A Wing Piano will be Sent on Trial 


LL the usual 

YOU SAVE expense of 
From $75 to $300 | show-rooms, sales- 
men, agent’s com- 
mission, local advertising, &c.is saved by 
the WING SYSTEM, and YOU get the 
whole benefit of it. The Sales-room is Your 
Own Home,—the Piano does its own talk- 
ing,—stands on its Merits,—and is at your 
service for 


20 Days’ Trial—FREE 


to test, to prove the remarkable qualities 
we claim it to possess over all others, and to 
which thousands of purchasers testify. Bear 
in mind we have been 38 years in business— 
Founded in 1868—and the business is 
ever increasing. 





























SENT ON TRIAL— We pay freight. No cost to you whatever. 

The WING SYSTEM has been tested for nearly two gener- 
PREE ANYWHERE ations with overwhelming success. 1st. Because the WING 
PIANO has no superior, and wins every time on its sterling 
merits. 2nd. Because of the immense SAV/NG it effects. 3rd. Because payments are 
so small, easy and best suited to the individual requirements of each sale. 


OUR REMARKABLE OFFER 


A PLAIN PROPOSITION. We will place a WING PIANO in any home in the 

United States on trial, entirely at our expense. If 
after 20 days’ trial in your own home it is not satisfactory, we take it back. Nothing to 
be paid by you before it is sent, when it is received, or when it is returned. You 
are under no obligation to keep the piano. Every expense, and all risk is ours, absolutely. 


YOU SAVE FROM $75 TO $300 


: - If you send us the coupon (send while you think 
You Will Receive of it,) we will promptly mail you, FREE, the valuable, 


ANYWAY “BOOK of Complete Information about PIANOS” 


areal book copyrighted by the U.S. Government. Brimfull of expert information. Gives 
Origin and History of the Piano; description of the New Invention aiding learners to play 


called “THE NOTEACCORD,” of which the great Paderewski, says: “ Very ingenious. J 
































Of great value to all students of music.” Also:—Detailed description of Every part of 
the Piano,— Processes of manufacture, etc.,—Explanation of Dealers’ and Agents’ 
Methods,—Remember WE are manufacturers,—Advice on Care of the Piano— e 
Reasons why you should have a Piano of New York manufacture. Also full .& 


WING 
particulars of our GREAT OFFER, and of the FREE TRIAL in your FF & SON 
home of a WING PIANO,—and a description of the Pos 

Which gives perfect imitations of the © 363-369 





i i : nd W. 13th St., 
INSTRUMENTAL mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and > 


New York. 
banjo, found only in the WING * 











ATTACHMENT PIANOS, and which helps to pre- o  Sevnd to the name and 

. & address written below. 

; serv e the tone and prolong the yg the Book of Complete In. 
life of the instrument. Also:—a List of over 100 different & jormation About Pianos, 


installment terms from which to select to suit your rs also prices and terms of 


convenience: and customers testimonials arranged by» — Aa7ent on Wing Pianos. 





States. Further, we will write you a personal & 
letter answering any and every question about . 
pianos that may occur to you. oe 





Old Pianos taken in Exchange - ~~ 
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SMITH @ WESSON 


“HAMMERLESS” SAFETY 
Is the Only Real Safety 


ALL SMITH & 
WESSON Revolvers 
have this Monogram LAY 


With the SMITH & WESSON revolver you will 














eliminate every possibility of accidental dis- 
trade-mark stamped charge. There is no hammer to slip from the 
on theism, ‘ens hand while cocking —no hammer to be left 
others are genuine. cocked or to catch on clothing or other ob- 


jects. YOU cannot even pull the trig- 
ger accidentally. You must 
press the safety lever in the 
back of the handle in a nat- 
ural way at the same time 


you pull the trigger. 
If you do not do 
this, you cannot ex- 
plode the cartridge. 
When you realize 
that there has nev- 
er been one single 


accident reported 
from over 300,000 
SMITH & WESSON 


Safety revolvers 
that have been sold, 
you will appreciate 

Our new booklet, “The Revolver,” illustrates and describes that it is the safest 
each model in detail and gives an expert's instruction for target revolver for you to 
shooting. The most interesting and instructive revolver cata- " 


a use. 
logue published: Sent free upon request to Dept. A. . 


SMITH & WESSON, 32 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


HATS for MEN 








A hat is a most in- 
timate article of a 


man’s dress and 
should reflect his 
taste and individual- 
ity as well as his 
judgment. The 
variety of smart 
shapes in which 
Knapp-Felt hats are 
made offers a wide 
scope for choice and 
assures a_ properly 
becoming hat. 


finapp-Selt 


enduring _hat-fabric 
close, 


is an 
whose firm texture 
and deep Cronap black 
withstand a surprising amount 
of wear and Knapp- Felt 
hats the notice- 
able elegance of style which 
distinguishes them when they 
They are sold by 
the best hatters everywhere. 
Knapp-Felt DeLuxe $6. 


Knapp-Felt $4. 


retain 


are new. 


A copy of The Hatman telling how 
Knapp-Felts are made and showing the 
Fall styles will be mailed on request 

















THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
842 Broadway, New York 














SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


No finer place can be found than the 
Adirondacks in September. 











The air is cool and bracing, the scenery 
beautiful and the sense of perfect rest that 
comes with the night is delightful. 

This wonderful region is reached from all 
directions by the 


NEW YORK 


(CENTRAL 
LINES 





‘“‘America’s Greatest Railroad ”’ 


For a copy of «*The Adirondack Mountains‘and How to Reach 


Them,’’ send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager 
General Advertising Department, Grand Central Station, New York 
C. F. DALY 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
NEW YORK 

















THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


. f 
The Harvest Will Be Certain 


If you take out an Endowment or Life Policy in The Prudential. You can thus 
save small sums, and assure yourself, or family, a substantial income at a later date, 
when most needed. 

Every year The Prudential is paying out Millions of Dollars of Life Insurance to 
policyholders who are reaping the Harvest of their forethought. This money is being 
used to support families, educate children, furnish business capital and provide incomes. 

You wish to reap the BEST harvest for yourself? Write The Prudential to-day. 
It has something interesting to tell you. Address Dept. Y 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office, 





NEWARK, N. J. 





President 























Some Shorthand Fees | 


Dudley M. Kent, Official Court Re. 
porter at Colorado, Texas, 
Earns $650 a Month 


By W. H. D. MARR 


FEW people have kept pace with the 

development of shorthand enough to 
realize the great opportunities it offers to 
the young people of to-day. In the com. 
mercial world, the advantage the stenog- 
rapher enjoys Over 
other employes, is 
fully shown by the 
numberless Posi- 
tions of trust held 
by those who began 
their business ¢a- 
reers by receiving 
from dictation the 
secrets of the vari- 
ous lines of business 
given by the heads 
of the firms. As qa 
profession the court 
reporter receives a 
salary ranging from 
$3,000 to $6,000 a 
year, while one firm 
in Chicago does a 
business = approxi- 
Mating $100,000 an- 
nually writing short. 
hand. 

The success of 
Dudley M. Kent, the official reporter of 
the Thirty-second Judicial District of 
Texas, with headquarters at Colorado, 
Texas, illustrates the advantages to be 
derived from a thorough knowledge of 
expert shorthand. A page from his jour- 
nal, printed below, shows that ina single 
month he earned $650.25. Another re- 
porter in the same state, Mr. J. A. Lord, 
of Waco, earned $1,282 in one month— 
more evidence of the gfeat value of real 
shorthand. The page from Mr. Kent’s 
journal follows: 


DUDLEY M. KENT 


2. Tran. 70 pp. Fielding vs. Gann .$35 00 


3. Tran. 62 pp. State vs. Vance. . 3100 
10. Tran. 153 PP- Felker vs. T. & P. 
Ry. Co. - 86.00 
Carbon of same ° 7-50 
11. Rep. Wilkes vs. Same 5-00 
11. Tran. 45 pp. same. . 27.50 
13- ayes. 143 pp. Coggin vs. T. & P. 
Ry. Co. - 83.00 
14. Miscel. Pleadings ‘for T. & P. 
Ry., 50 pp. - 25.00 
20. Tran. 41 pp. Red vs. Russell . . 20.00 
20. Rep. Count ot.» taedial & B. 
vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. 5-00 
21. Tran. 52. pp. “same. . - 26.00 
22. Tran. 70 pp. Coggin & Dunaw vay 
vs. T. & P.' Ry, + 50.00 
23. Rep. Co. Ct. W. R. ‘Logan vs. z 
Same 5.00 
23. Rep. Co. Qt. Joe Stokes vs. Frisco 
Ry. ‘ + 5-00 
24. Tran. 55 ‘pp. same ae . 22.50 
24. Rep. Ct. Co., J D. Sears vs. T. 
‘ & P. - 2.50 
25. Rep. Ct. Co., S. & Brown vs. 
; Same. 2.50 
25. Rep. Ct. Co., ei “W. Russell vs. 
Same. . . 2.50 
26. Tran. 25 pp. same . 12.50 
27. Rep. Co. Ct., H. W. “Harlin vs. 
Same. . 2.50 
27. Tran. 12 pp. same. . 6.00 
28. Rep. Co. Ct., J. D. Sims vs. Same 2.50 
28. Tran. 17 pp. same . 8.50 
29. Special charge work . 1.00 
30. Rep. Co. Ct., Gray & Monroe vs. 
t. & P . Ry 2.50 
30. Rep. Co. ‘ce 'w. A. Coggin | Vs. 
Same. 2.50 
31. Rep. Co. Ct., John Lovelady vs. 
Same. . 2.50 
31. Miscel. orders, motions, ‘ete. ’ for 
T&F. By. Co... >) S08 
16, 17, 18. Trans. State of Texas. vs. 
Jake McKinney - 58.75 


. Per diem as official stenographer. 105.00 





$650.25 
In Chicago, the firm of Walton, James & 
Ford does a business of $100,000 a year in 
shorthand work, being the largest short- 
hand firm in the world. Aside from this 
immense business they conduct the Suc- 
cess Shorthand School, which teaches that 
expert shorthand so desired by commer- 
cial firms, and with which the most expert 
work is performed. Dudley M. Kent and 
James A. Lord were both graduates of 
the correspondence course of this school, 
and throughout the United States, Canada 
and Mexico successful commercial sten- 
ographers, private secretaries and expert 
court reporters—graduates of this school 
—are living evidence of the superiority of 
the home instruction given by these ex- 
perts. People who formerly had no knowl- 
edge of shorthand have been made capa- 
ble stenographers by home study of the 
Success Shorthand System—the most 
legible, accurate and contracted system 
known—and by its use have become capa- 
ble of holding the most lucrative positions. 
Stenographers writing other systems have 
been made experts by the improvements 
which these practical men have devised. 
By writing to-day for information in re- 
gard to this school, you will receive the 
elegant 48 page c atalogue, copy of guar- 
anty to return money in case of dissatis- 
faction given each accepted pupil, and 
newspaper and magazine accounts of how 
graduates of this school broke all records 
in expert shorthand work. If you are a 
stenographer, state system and experi- 
ence. Address Success Shorthand School, 
Suite 129, 79 Clark Street, Chicago, II. 






























HIS 
LITTLE 
GIRL 


Is a Ralston Girl 


Her Mother Feeds Her 


RALSTON 
Health Food- 


because she likes it and because it keeps 
her healthy and happy. — Her sdk 
prove it. 
How is your little girl or boy? 
Children thrive on Ralston, because 








New York Saturday September 15 1906 


A 
enh 
Piano tg 


te 


IN YOUR HOME 
ON 


1 
=p 30 Days’ Free Trial 
No] iit In Advance 


Let me show you at my own expense how sweet-toned, 

well-built and attractive are Lindenberg Pianos. 
ave placed “Lindenberg” Pianos in some of the best 

homes in every part of the United States and can possibly 
refer you to some satisfied customer near your own home. 

All our pianos are sold at'the ‘factory price,” which 
means a saving to you of from $50. to $100. over the usual 
method of buying. 


My Plan of Sale 


}] offers you thirty days’ free trial in your own horre. I pre- 





it consists of the tiny almond -colored 





hearts—the life principle of the richest 


hent Cover Design 





Ask for the checker- 


Drawn by Sarah S. Stilwell 


pay the freight east of the Mississippi River and plave the 
piano in your home without any expense to you. If you 
are satisfied after the trial, you can pay 


A Little Down and a Little Each Month 


R Ist . the P re Food th food Page i) having the use of ~ Pans, while paying for it to suit 
aiston 1s X i u & — tne h Atlanti H. Reuterdahl 8 your convenienée. J am making a 
with a chemist’s certificate of absolute The Old Man of the Noam me a eae Special Introductory Offer 
Purity in every package. Editorials 9-10 sack “fteve, Steines” Tait cates nape te 
And it’ s ag a —costs you noth- Seg wiiine aad purchaser of a piano. Write 
if you don’t like it. Your grocer Pe ne eae sabaata aids ica soe 
Oe coed io. tiled gout teamay Th yoo Political Preliminaries. Cartoon by E. W. Kemble il be coFAUh LINDENBERG, Mer. ae 
q > akers 0) O08 
are dissatisfied and return the empty Ce nee ee 12 ‘*hdkan oe toe a 
Ralston isn’t a ‘‘fluff’’ food. It’s a Wh 
° at the World is Doin : 13 
staple, oe ee stvg Ginamibed with Photographs 
Every 1 ackage makes fourteen hi . Phot h 15 
pounds of delicious food when ready to Pia SVR ae SERENE ee ee 
serve—fifty plates. Wage Earners’ Life Insurance Louis D. Brandeis 16 
Ralston Health Food, sterilized by our ° 
new patent process, is always fresh and The Seafaring Man. Story Stewart Edward White 18 
good. Illustrated by F. Strothmann 
Ask your grocer for it today—insist on A Honeymoon Up Faura River Gerald Morgan 20 
having RALSTON this time. If you " . . 
don’t like it your money The Last West Richard Lloyd Jones 22 
comes back. Illustrated with Photographs 
Try Purina Whole Wheat The Power Wagon James E. Homans 24 
Flour — for sale by all VI.—Heavy Duty Commercial ‘Aanematiins. Illustrated with Photos 
Good grocers. 





board sack and get the best. 
TON PURINA MILLS. 


Volume XXXVII Number 25 


10 Cents per Copy 


$5.20 per Year 











“Where Purity is Paramount.” 


St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. MNikonbure, Ont. 





Arcade. Copyright 1906 








the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; 


London, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W 
pany, 5 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


by P. F. Collier & Son. 
matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under 





Roi and the International News Com- 
C.; Toronto, Yonge Street 
Entered as second-class 


—SURVEYING—, 


offers a well-paying field to the man who prefers out- 

There is dignity and responsibility connected with such positions. 
it affords chances to travel, to see the world, to study conditions, 
and often leads directly to the 7 highest tions. George 
Washington began his career in this field. vhy not let us tell 








Colliers Weekly Binder 
Postpaid $1.25 











you all about our Surveyors Course? Merely clip this adver- 
tisement, mail it to us and receive free our 200 page hand- book 
describing our 60 courses in 


ENGINEERING 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
Lees CW. 9215, "(06 cemented 

















Wouldn’t You Like to Own This 16 Shot Repeating 


Rifle? 57.75 







HOPKINS & ALLEN .22 CALIBER REPEATER 


The squirrels and rabbits can't get away from you when 
you carry this rifle. If you miss one the first time—you have 15 
more shots coming almost before he can move. 

It makes a ramble in the forest a pleasure—productive of full game bags 
—and all the excitement of quick successful shots. 


DESCRIPTION: This is the finest and most reliable repeating rifle ever offered at the price. It shoots 22 long or short or 22 


long rifle cartridges—16 shots for shorts and 12 for long or long rifle—and the ejector works like lightning. You can deliver 12 or 
16 shots (depending on the cartridge used) almost as quick as you can pull the trigger. THE GAME SIMPLY CANNOT 
GET AWAY. 


Quick take-down pattern—full length 3834", length of barrel 20'—weight 53¢ Ibs. Has that excellent military bolt action— 
the first ever put on an American sporting rifle. HAS THE BEST SAFETY DEVICE—A SIMPLE TOUCH OF 
THE LEVER PREVENTS ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE. HAS THE ONLY EJECTING DEVICE THAT WILL 
QUICKLY EMPTY THE MAGAZINE WITHOUT FIRING A CARTRIDGE. HAS MORE UNIQUE, DESIRABLE 
FEATURES THAN ANY OTHER 22 CALIBER REPEATER. Has beautitully polished walnut stock, military butt plate, 
every part drop forged—lock work made of spring steel AN EXCELLENT RIFLE FOR FIELD, FOREST OR GALLERY 
PRACTICE—SURE TO GIVE SURPRISING PLEASURE TO ITS POSSESSOR. 

SENT EXPRESS PAID FOR! $7.75—IF YOUR OWN DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU. 


We publish two delightful stories—** William Tell” the experience of an expert with his first Junior Rifle, and “My First 
Rifle” by the famous marksman, Capt. Jack O° Connell, which we will send 
free, with our illustrated catalogue of rifles, revolvers and shotguns. 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


Dept. 14 NORWICH, CONN. 
The largest manufacturers of High Grade Shot 
Guns, Rifles and Revolvers in the World. 







Showing Position 
of Ejector in 
Ejecting Shell 














The Peerless 
Seasoning 


As a seasoning for Chops, 
Steaks, Fish, Game, Soups, etc., 


nothing can take the place of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Beware of imitations. 


Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature on label 
and outside wrapper. 
Jota D Duncan's Som, Agts., N. Y. 






































Your Chotce will be 


HOW MUCH IS SATISFAC- [jj 
TION WORTH TO YOU? |* = 


Do you prefer methods now 
going out of date or up-to-date 
methods that will carry far into 
the future? 

A typewriter made just good 
enough to sell or the L.C. SmitH& 
Bros. TYPEWRITER, With every use- 
ful, valuable feature inbuilt and 
Writing ENTIRELY in Sight? 

Let us send you the illustrated Catalogue 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER (“GO- 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND 
DEPARTMENTS IN ALL 


Pe ntel, lt 1en es 





EMPLOYMENT 
LARGE CITIES 












“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 


ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF 


ALWAYS THE SAME UNDER ANY CONDITIONS © 




















COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL WEEKLY INTENDED ESPECIALLY FOR YOUR USE 


No advertiser whose honesty the Publishers have the least reason to doubt will be allowed in these columns. 


sentation whatever, a prompt report thereof will be greatly appreciated 


Should, however, our readers discover any misrepre- 
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| REAL ESTATE | 


i 
; 
i 


ABM wee 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


re AGENTS. WANTED 





OKLAHOMA 
The Land of Golden Opportunities. Are you interested? 
If so, write us. Information furnished without cost. 
BILLINGSLEY & McCONNELL, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 





Six Per Cent and Security in Denver, Colo., mortgages. 
Constant, substantial growth insures increase in values. 
We would like to invest your money or manage your Den- 
ver property. WE HUSTLE. Thompson-Olmsted Inv. Co. 





THERE 1S MORE MONEY 
to be made in San Francisco than in any city in the 
world. Learn something of its great future. Informa- 
tion FREE. COOPERS, SAN FRANCISCO. 





IDEAL SOUTHERN KENTUCKY HOME 
7 Acres. Improved. Large Lawn, Fruits, Water, etc. 
mile from County Seat and Railroad. $7, 
‘O. A. GOODMAN, Clerk Circuit Court, Elkton, Ky. 





FARM MORTGAGES offer the highest type of conserv- 
ative investment. We solicit correspondence with trus- 
tees or private investors having $200 or over to invest. 
Largest returns with greatest degree of safety. No 

“passed dividends.” i H. COLLINS, Kingfisher, Okla. 





A FARM OF 1774 ACRES ON HISTORIC JAMES 
RIVER reminds one of old Colonial days. Magnificent 
scenery, delightful balmy climate, large roomy residence 
situated on a hill looking for 60 miles to Blue ce 
M and view of river. Large po 
Improvements. Near R. R. Station and Post Office. Ter 
Sale. Terms easy and low. Just the place you have been 
looking for the winter. Mrs. Mary C. Laurens, Manteo, Va. 








5 PER CENT ON SAVINGS with security absolutely 
assured. The assets of this company are guaranteed by 
first mo on improv: Estate deposited with 
one of the biggest trust companies in Baltimore. Money 
withdrawable at any time without loss of interest. Write 
for booklet. CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO., 
1052 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS: “Texas is the Gar- 
den of the Lord.” We say: “Amen.” After having seen 
the lands of 14 agricultural states and 4 provinces of 
Canada, we think the lands south of San Antonio are the 
Center of the Lord's Garden. 
homeseekers and investors. For free information write 
or call on INVESTORS & HOMESEEKERS REALTY 
CO., 519-21 Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





CASH for your farm, home, or property of any kind, no 
matter where located. If you desire a quick sale send us 
description and price. Northwestern Business Agency, 

Bank of Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





$25,000. FOR SALE.—A Game Preserve in Virginia on 
the Rappahannock River, forty miles from Chesapeake 
Bay. One thousand acres and controls neighboring eight 
thousand. In operation for three years and stocked with 
birds of own rearing (English pheasant, Hungarian par- 
tridge and quail). Good duck shooting. Bass up to eight 
pounds caught in lake. Includes a paying grist mill, 
poultry plant, modern farming implements, grain, live 
— and all requisite to maintain preserve. A. Croonen- 
hs, late manager of Chamberlin Preserve, is manager 
ore ethers and would continue his services if wanted. 
Essex Park Game Preserve, Montague, Essex Co., Va 





MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 
IN FRUIT TRUCK 


Al 
TOWN PROPERTY 
Send your name. 
Booklet gm all about the Fruitland Colony Co. 
in South Georgia. Residence lots $15. Acres $7.50. 
FRUITLAND COLONY CoO., B-125 Clark St., Chicago. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
$125,000 BUSINESS BLOCK IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
TOWN OF 25,000 POPULATION 
10,000 ANNUALLY 


FOR LAND, MERCHANDISE OR OTHER” PROPERTY 
BOX 151, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


$3,000 A YEAR 

If you earn less, go into the real estate business, insur- 
ance, loans, etc. You may make $5,000 or $10,000 yearly. 
By our co-operative plan we turn business over to clients 
they would otherwise not get. Our Correspondence 
Course shows how to start and succeed wherever located. 
If you make money for your employer, make it for your- 
self. Be independent, a man of affairs. Practically no 
capital required. Free book, endorsements, etc. Ameri- 
can School of Real Estate, Dept. E. Des Moines, Iowa. 








or 


“MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 














Hoffmann’s Piano Bargains. Good used Uprights, $85 to 
$200. Sohmer,Chickering, Steinway, Behning.etc. Fine new 
$275 mahogany Uprights, $145. Send for description. Hoff- 
mann’s Music House, 537 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. Est.1863. 





If you wish to know about the first and best of exclusive 
Piano Schools, send for our Catalog. Our motto is PIANO 
MUSICIANSHIP. Address Charles E,Watt, Director, Chi- 
cago Piano College,Kimbail Hall.243 Wabash Av.,Chicago. 


— 
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: STAMPS AND COINS 





STAMP COLLECTING 
Is an attractive and fascinating pursuit, productive of 
both pleasure and profit. Full descriptive printed matter 
FREE. If you want some good foreign stamps and an 
album to start with, send 25c, 50c, $1.00 or $5.00 and a 
beginners outfit of liberal value will be sent. Cash paid 
for rare stamps, illustrated buying list 10c. I have been 
expert and specialist in this line for 30 years. 
C. H. MEKEEL, R. F. D. 29, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


& ENTERTAINMENTS 
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Games 
ee 





The Entertainment Shop, 99 Fourth Av., New York, head- 
quarters for Plays, Games, Favors, Grab-bag and Fair Nov- 
elties. ‘Ghosts,’ Optical novelty for Hallowe’en, 50c. 
best silhouette game $1. 


‘Shadow Circus” 


6 


They are our specialty for | 





FOR SALE.—Portable outfits for cleaning carpets with- 
out removing from floor; also rugs, upholstery, etc., by 
compressed air and vacuum. An outfit means a good 
income, an independent business and exclusive territory. 
Capital required about $3000.00. Don’t write unless you 
are looking for a legitimate money making business and 
have the necessary capital. Address Dept. G. American 
Air Cleaning Co., 452-454 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





A LARGE MICHIGAN CORPORATION WISHES 
MANAGER FOR AN OFFICE IN THE SOUTH, EAST 
AND WEST. GOOD SALARY AND COMMISSION TO 
RIGHT PARTY. MUST INTEREST HIMSELF IN 
COMPANY TO THE EXTENT OF $1,000. WE TEACH 
YOU THE BUSINESS. ADDRESS R. HEYDON, care 
GEO. M. SAVAGE, DETROIT, MICH. 





INVESTMENT NOT SPECULATION. Buy a Peerless 
Cement Brick machine. Profit enormous; active demand 
for cement brick; 1 man makes 3,000 brick per day. Peer- 
less Brick Machine Co., 21 North 6th St., Minneapolis,Minn. 


Portland Cement. Corporation, with 2,000 acres coal, 
Portland Cement and brick shale land, to secure additional 
funds for erection of Portland Cement Plant, offers for 
limited time a block of stock at a low price. ‘This entire 
property is underlaid with three veins of coal. ‘A thorough 
examination of Portland Cement property shows supply 
of material sufficient to run plant over two hundred years. 
Portland Cement has been tested by an expert chemist and 
found equal to the best in the United States. Great 
opportunity to make a safe investment that will yield large 
profits. Write for illustrated prospectus. Guthrie Moun- 
tain Coal & Cement Co., 315 C. Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








LEARN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS FOR $1.00 

Send $1.00 for text book on this remunerative business. 
Circular. Realty Science Pub. Co., Dept. 11, 612 Farmers 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 





AN OPEN POSITION 
an > eee, $25; Clerk, $15; Sales- 
30, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY CO., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 





Stoll’s Shoes for Flat-Irons sell in every home. $10.00 
daily easily made. 100% profit. Write for particulars, 
agent's outfit, etc. Wide-awake agents wanted everywhere. 
DEXTER SUPPLY CO., 1110 Cax. on Bldg., Chicago, Ils. 


ET TER 


| ‘JEWELRY AND NOVELTIES. 


FAIR HANDY HAT FASTENERS 
Don’t make holes in hat. Hold better than four hat pins. 


| 








% cents pair. We have full line agents specialties. [ar- 
ticulars FREE. Fair Mfg. Co., 339-5th St., Pacine Wis. 
re Eee Saas 


~ AUTOMOBILES 


' 


j 


CIGAR BANDS 
For making fancy plates, ash trays, picture frames, etc. 
Send .25 for 100 with directions for making. American 
Band Co., Box B795, Greene, N. Y 


SALESMEN. SIDE LINE 
Brand new. Ten minutes selling exclusive one firm each 
town nets $25 commission. 4 small, Specify ter- 
ritory and experience. . Co., Newton, Iowa. 





MINNESOTA TREES, PLANTS, SEEDS, BULBS. Send 
at once for free autumn catalog of Tulips, Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissus, Jonquils and complete line of select Dutch bulbs. 
The Jewell Nurseries, Box 21, Lake City, Minn. 





ILLUMINATED TOY STREET CARS 
Represents lighted car filled with people, headlight, red 
and greenend lights. Greatest of all outdoor evening toys. 
Children fascinated on sight. Sent prepaid 60c., two for 

$1.00. COLLAPSIBLE TOY CO., Danville, Ill. 





PRIESTLEY CRAVENETTE AND CRUCIAL TEST 
RAINCOATS AND SUITS. Buy from the maker, save 
half. Write to-day for 50 FREE samples, booklet and 
designs. Dept. 20, CRUCIAL TEST RAIN CLOTH 
CO., 10 West 22nd Street, New York. 





WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS plainly and 
send it with five two-cent stamps for a copy of the new 
proof catalogue containing 160 reproductions of Reming- 
ton, Frost, Parrish, Gibson, and Jessie Willcox Smith. 
Address Proof Department, P. F. COLLIER & SON, 
414 West 13th Street, New York City. 





GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 
You can buy a genuine Persian LAMB HEAD SCARF 
AND MUFF WORTH $18.00 FOR $10.00. 
Remit by Postal or Express Money Order. 
References Bank of Metropolis. 
GUTLOHN FUR CO., 791 Broadway, New York City. 





CASH REGISTERS $60.00 and upward. Accurate. Re- 
liable. High in Quality. The Hallwood LEADER at 
$125.00 does same work as other makes costing twice as 
much. Hallwood Registers are sold through your job- 
ber or direct from factory, saving agents’ commissions 
and expenses. Write for descriptive matter. The Hall- 
wood Cash Register Co., 122 Yale St., Columbus, Ohio. 





McDougall’s Chocolates are a delightful harmony of 
absolutely pure flavors, cream and chocolate. hey are 
dainty and delicious. A pound for 80c or 3 lbs. for $2. 
Postpaid. Wm. McDougall, Milwaukee, Wis. 


"BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 











FRENCH STORIES IN ENGLISH 
by the famous writers Audre Theuriet, “Gyp” and others, 
are contained in ‘‘Young’s Magazine.” 15 to 20 complete 
snappy stories in every number. 10 cents for sample 
copy or 25 cents for 3 months’ trial. 
YOUNG’S MAGAZINF, Dept. B, New York. 





CARDINAL GIBBONS’ WORKS, Catholic Bibles and 
Prayer Books, Theological and Liturgical Books, Relig- 
ious goods of all kinds. Published and for sale by JOHN 
MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md., Dept.G. Send for catalog. 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 
with ease? Agents are making $100.00 a day with 
the BARTELL FLOSS CANDY MACHINE, No. 1i9 
Park Place, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell “Young Folks Story of the 
= 400 Pages, 120 illustr. tions. Retail price $1.50, 
xty per cent commission. Address for particulars, 

5 S. OGILVIE PUB. CO., 57H Rose Street, New Yori, 








AGENTS.—We have an agency proposition that will 
interest any factory foreman, or any honest man who 
wants to make a little on the side without much effort 
and who mixes with men that use tools—Write quick for 
details and secure exclusive territory. Orr & Lockett 
Hardware Company, Dept. S, Chicago, Ill. 





WE WANT an energetic, honest man or woman who 
desires to increase their income during spare moments or 
after working hours to represent us in each city and town 
where we have no local representative; considerable 
money can be made with little effort, as we have the 
largest and finest selection of Diamonds and Jewelry to 
offer; write at once and have territory reserved. 

Mitchell & Scott Co., 1126 Champlain Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





VALUABLE COOK BOOK SENT FREE, 200 recipes, 
suggestions enabling housewives to save money yet 
supply the table better. Send to-day to SARGENT’S 
GEM FOOD CHOPPER, 164 Leonard Street, New York. 


WANTED.—Good man in each county to represent and 
advertise Hardware oo put out samples, etc. 
Salary $21.00 weekly. nse money advanced. Dept. 
Cc. W. THE COLUMBEAY HOUSE, CHICAGO. 








WANTED.—Salesman for unoccupied territory; ex- 
perienced traveling man preferred; line staple for general 
trade; position permanent; $25.00 weekly advance, with 
commission. S. Leslie & Co., Detroit, Mich. 





HAVE k oie = READY CASH FOR INVESTMENT 
from 00 to $5000.00? Do you want an income all 
your life amounting to twice as much as savings banks 
allow, with bank guarantee? Write for information. 
We will leave it to your judgment. American Standard 
Manufacturing Company, Somerville, N. J., or 141 
Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE MANAGERS WANTED 
We Want Men with Money and Ability—‘GO AND 
VIM’’—to Open Offices in all of the Large Cities for 
the Sale of our ROTOPRESS and SUPPLIES. Write 
for contract. 
THE ROTOPRESS MFG. CO., Marion, Ind. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 





LARGEST AUTOMOBILE DEALERS AND BROKERS 
in New and Second hand in the World. Complete list 
sent on request. Times Square Automobile Co., 215-217 
West 48th St., New York City. 


THE AUTOMOBILE BROKERAGE CO. 
140 W, 42d St., cars bought and sold on 5% Commission. 





| New Foreign’ and Domestic cars for prompt delivery. 
Wood, Steel and Alumium bodies built to order. 


We will send you maps and 24 page | 





Catalog free. | 





“Poultry Keeping, in a Nutshell,” just out. Cream of 
experienced men’s ideas. Price 50c., or free with 56 to 124 
page, best illustrated Poultry Magazine for a year 50c. 3 
Mos. 10c. Poultry Success, Dept. C. W., Springfield, O. 


“LOOK UP AND SEE!” 

Newly discovered BURNS Poem, 126 lines, like “Holy 
Willie’s Prayer,” dealing with ‘‘King David the Psalmist,” 
showing Burns on his best Biblical and Bardic mettle. 

Send 10c. Home Pub. Co., 2828 Mervine St., Phila., Pa. 








COLLIER’S. 


return? 


ment one one-hundredth as large. 


able to take care of themselves. 
Service was established. 
to ‘‘run out of its class’’ 


squarely on its own merits. 


have to sell. 


for name and address. 
be accepted. 


COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


GENTLEMEN: Kindly enter_ 


columns of Cottier’s. Enclosed please 


$1,000,000 


@ Over a million dollars is being paid this year for advertising space in 


@ Now do you suppose for an instant that hundreds of the shrewdest merchants 
in America are spending that much money without being pretty certain of its 


@ Some of them find it profitable to put $2,000 into a single announcement; 
more are satisfied for the present with the business brought them by an invest- 


@ Co.uier’s bigger advertisements have always given ample evidence of being 
It is for the small advertiser that the Classified 

In these columns a half-inch notice is not compelled 
; it is not overshadowed by bold type; 
the page: here, if anywhere, every proposition, no matter how modest, stands 


@ So if you have some new proposition you want to “‘try out,”’ 
already advertising in a small way, don’t overlook this chance to rid yourself of 
the severest handicap an advertisement can have—inability to compel attention. 


HOW TO DO IT 


Write plainly in as few words as possible a description of what you want or 
(Or, if you prefer, send us a fuller description and we will have 
an experienced man write your advertisement without charge.) 
order blank below, fill it out, and mail it with your copy. 

The rate is $2.50 an agate line (one-fourteenth of an inch). 
the number of lines count 8% words to the line, and leave most of the last line 
Not less than four, nor more than twelve, 


Check or Post-Office Money Order should accompany each order. 


|\CLIP ALONG DOTTED LINE} 


416 West Tuirreentu Street, New York City 


Order for- 





Very truly yours, 





itis not lost on 


or if you are 


Then clip the 
In estimating 


lines will 





______lines_____times, in the classified 


in payment. Copy attached. 











(Attach the copy for your advertisement to this order) 

















Photography—Our new home study courses enable busy 
men and women to learn photography as a recreationor pro- 
fession, Personal instruction and criticism. Small tuition 
charges. Send for free illustrated book. American School of 
Art and Photography, 275 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 





The “ENVELO” PLATE HOLDER makes the plate 
camera as convenient and easy to operate as the films. 
Does away with bulky, double plate holders. Is simple, 
durable and inexpensive. A revelation in the use of plate 
cameras. Envelo Developer is another winner. No dark 
room necessary. Write today for booklet. LYON 
CAMERA SPECIALTY CO., 103 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


aE sal oom 
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HELP WANTED 





WRITE US TODAY for latest issue of “Opportuni- 
ties,’ our monthly publication, in which are listed 
hundreds of positions now open at $1000-$5000. HAP- 
GOODS, 305-307 Broadway, New York. 





EARN $18 TO $35 WEEKLY.—PLENTY OF POSI- 
TIONS WAITING. BOSTON SCHOOL OF PIANO 
TUNING, 837 WASHINGTON STREET, DEPT. A, 
BOSTON, MASS. CATALOG MAILED FREF, 





SOUVENIR POST CARDS. | 








SAN FRANCISCO, before the fire. I have the only set 
of Colored Views saved from the great catastrophe—24 of 
them in a Souvenir Folder ready for mailing, all for 25c. 
Silver or Stamps taken. Frank S. Thayer, Pub., Denver. 





Souvenir Post Cards, for Dealers & Collectors. 20 differ- 
ent high grade San Francisco Fire & Earthquake Duo Tint 
Photographic Cards mailed for 25c., Silver or Stamps. 
Special price in 1000 lots. Frank S. Thayer, Pub., Denver. 


a | 


HOUSEHOLD [NECESSITIES 





WINDOW GLASS. Also Ground and Chipped Glass. 
Orders of any size handled direct from our several factories. 
Standard quality; good packages. Quotations upon ap- 
plication. The Johnston Glass Co., Hartford City, Ind. 





Red Cedar Chests shipped direct trom factory freights 
prepaid. Made of Southern Red Cedar absolutely moth- 
proof. Beautiful Xmas present. Write for booklet factory 
prices. Piedmont Furniture Co., Dept. F, Statesville, N.C. 


7 
“LAWYERS AND PATENTS | 





PATENTS 
obtained or no fee, and ADVERTISED at our expense. 
Free guide book on profitable patents. 


D. SWIFT & CO., Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT. 
WORK IN EVERY CASE. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, 
FITZGERALD & CO., 

° 


CAREFUL HONEST 
HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
48 PAGE BOOK SENT FREE, 
Dept. 39, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER! ¥ 






Automobile Engineering 


CONSTRUCTION—REPAIR—ROADWORK 


LIASS PINS 0" BADGES 


For Society or Lodge liege or School 


Made to order in any style or material 





thoroughly taught in the only school where a certificate 















all Read cua aati oa means something. Full equipment machinery and 
s >) Sather er tie tee Bros deny ae te automobiles. Theory and practice by able and recog- 
\ s- ad aithcted, ceaaatea y eis sess nized instructors. Graduation insures a position. 
07, colors and showing _@ | FOR CHAUFFEURS AND OWNERS 
} ll any letters or ¢ | For those unable to come to our school we have a 
ar - can vale. teak wet tive thee | | practical and comprehensive home study course’ which 
shown in illust sage Pag 4 | | will inake efficient operators. Investigation invited. 
$1.00 dozen. ple 1e, | 
$2.5 


50 doz. Sample 25e. 





ws ne 





eats ne 
silver. Satisfa 
Buttons ani | > 
Special d: signs ° i 
_——BASTIAN BROS., 21Y South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








The N. Y. School Automobile Engineers 
B U ] } : | : : ‘ | N i | 146 West 56th Street. Write fur Booklet and Terms, 


Don’t be a Book-keeper 
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i ake money. Fat squabs—and The ordinary book-keeper earns small pay aud has a poor chance 
Breed equals ') make money. f als—s of doing better, Expert accountants evrn from two to five times as 
ask for es rgd nt ri Ripka enh much us the ordinary book-keeper and work much shorter hours. 
largest an . ee § 


for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mixing food, no night 
Iubor, no young to atten: Work for women 
jabor, 3 


Be yourown boss. We will teach you expert ac ounting and audit 
++ $.F.5.5.9.5.5.2,2.2 ’ ; 
~ net. 
++? 
which-pays. We were first. 


> ‘ ‘ ar 
eet ee ae oS ing at your home and in your spare moments at the trifling cost 
. - ; 
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*$000t0p-besetetees, tf of adimeaday. eferences to the best men in your own town, 
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Established 15 years. Write for partic. tars 
THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ SOCIETY, Inc. 
No. 65 Fort Street West, D troit, Mich gan 


‘ ASTMAN Dectine 


where to take your Business Course, write 
fi to Eustman, the “best business college in 
™ ,merica.’”’ It will save much time and many 
dollars to know what Eastman can do for you that the 
ordinary business school cannot. Secures positions for 
all graduates of Complete Commercial Course, Address 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1906 C. C. GAINES, Box 970, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
or 119 W. 125th St., New York, N. Y. 


HE cover picture next week will be a striking ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Oriental figure in color by F. X. Leyendecker. 
With it go some verses by Wallace Irwin, concern- 
ing Ragh-Tag Bob-Tail Mourhabad, and the picture 

uae coenast ent tans ie dais Gtalk, Beaded illustrates a salute ‘‘which incurs the ban of all 


spot can withstand its powerful, tremendous re-drenching and con- 


stant re-wri Made of selected seasone! wood and Bes- : things holy in Hindustan.’”’ 


semer Galvanized Steel. Strong, durable, vet light. 

(ar Sold ona gp veda A Shh palette Bab raha ve . . , i 
ee seen oan ppm oem, Sutin tales i HE frontispiece in the next number will be one 
of Frederic Remington’s frontier pictures illus- 


It PAYS BIG ‘ ’ trating a phase of the life of one of those illicit 
oot Motion Pictures traders who, defying the Government, carry whisky 
mwe__.__ (AR NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY to the reservations and sell it to the Indians. 


as our instruction Book and 











Visitors welcou 
at farm, corres}0 ide 
ence invited. First send 
for our beautifully printed 
and illustrate’ Free Book, 
«How to Make Money with 
Squabs.’’ Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 324 Howard St., 
Melrose, Mass. 














A new and different way 
«To do your Washing’”’ 
LABOR-SAVING, TIME-SAV- 
ING. HEALTH-SAVING. The 
only invention ever patented, wash- 
ing without injury, thoroughly and 
with ease, the finest LACK CURTAINS 
and the heaviest WOOLEN BLAN- 

KETS and COMFORTERS. 
(Cleansing by the alternate pres- 

sure and suction of water. 

The SANITAREE Washer 


produces & seething whirlpool of alter- 














is the ideal fieli for the ambitious young man. The man «ho 
has ability, education and ambition must succeed. Are you aim- 
bitious? Do you want to earn more money? Let us show you 
how to sell your services at tle hiyhest prices. Merely clip 
this advertisement, mail it to us and receive our 200 page 
hand-book free describing our 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 
and 60 others including Civil, Mechanical and Structural Engi- 
neering. Bea producer—grasp this opportunity. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. W. 9-15, 66 —— — J 
















































BE A RAILROAD MAN 


Our “Course by Mail” will fit you in a short time for 
either Railway Fireman or Brake man so you can earn 
$65 to $125 a month. Hundreds of positions now open. 
Original and only school of its kind officered by railway 
officials. Write for catalog today and begin study at once. 


The Wenthe Railway Corr. School, Box 612, Freeport, Ill. 






p ««Business Guide”’ tells «lil. We r . ° 
Pay Giandiiee denen ae ME: ADAMS’S next article, which we shall print 


Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 

























travel, story religion, temperance the coming week, will deal with what he calls 
tan can lo it, Astonishing Op- the very scavengers of quackery, the “habit cure’’ — 
portunity in any locality for a UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 
balla, theatres, te. Big proms frauds who hold out the hope of cure to the unhappy pone bon be 
ohee eepereaininens. Others do it, why not you? it’s easy; ° . f d . k d d d f h . fi  Correspond Coursés in over 30. aub- 
THUSKUENT SUPPLY COe, 45 Cheeleel tack Biage, CHICAGO victims of drink and drugs, and for their own profit jects tor Teachers, Wri ers, Sovial Work. 





i ers, Ministers, Physicians, Bankers, and 
students desiring to finish either a High 
HS! oolor College course.One-half the work 
for a Bachelor degree may thus be done, 
The University of Chicago 
Box A, Chicago, Ill. 





play upon that pathetic hope. 


R. BRANDEIS’S article on Wage-Earners’ Life 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS Insurance, printed in this issue, will be followed 


$190 TO $10,000. by further articles on other phases of the same sub- LAW "s Sa. snr 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


*“ CITIZENS ject. There are outstanding in the United States over Sapien tor the hen cae ee hee 


Improved method 






























e - e e a PA ‘ of instruction, combining the Text Book. Lecture and 

eae cee fifteen million industrial policies. This means that Cone Hook meth Approved. ithe tn 

mre sna nse cue ARABS Yonar crnme certainly one-sixth of the people of the country are CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE seHooL OF LAM 
$42.000.000 [itiiais directly interested in the subject. ee ere eee 













Learn b ¢ 

~nait Mount Birds 
cy and animals. A fascinating work for Men, Women 
B\ and Boys. Quickly Jexrned in your own homme. 
Cost low. 15 complete lessons—Standard methods, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Save your fine speci- 
mens. Decorate home andden, Big profits for spare 
time. Write tor full particulars, tine catalog ond 


—Do You Shave Yourself? — MiSs MARTHA 5S. BENSLEY will contribute two Sad 
Desi. your sense brop « heen ofge? ‘The more articles on the general subject of child 


Busse Dry Hone will do it. Rub the razor 


oxer Hone a few thm, then strop and the labor, supplementing her ‘‘Children Without Child- 


A gentleman said: “I 




















nae come Bae ae ki ere hood,’’ which we printed last week. Her second WW. chaslSituthdcreg. bine Oaobe kote 
and the razor is just as good as new.” . ° ° . 
$1.00 PREPAID article will deal with the sweatshops where little | 
Costs you nothing if not satisfactory. $ by i PI m in =Plasterin =Brickla in 
PENNS & 00., $98 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 0. Jewish children bend for long hours ones their | suce: os te at our New al and St _ tien 
hurrying needles. Miss Bensley’s articles are the | fF Gur gradustes aways 1m vlemand and eur 30) to 86 00 per 
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day. Write for free catvlogue 
COYNE BROS. TRADE SCHOOLS 


expression of deep conviction. As a director of ee CO 


philanthropic enterprises in lower New York she | 
Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, has been made familiar with the conditions she @ ‘4 Wi AT SCHOOL? We Can Help 














ete., sent free. Patents secured through : : You Decide 
Munn & O.. receive free notice in the describes by personal contact with them. 4 Catalogues and reliable information concerning 


SorENTIFIC AMERICAN . -_ all schools and colleges Es without charze. 

MUNN & ©O., 357 Broadway, N. Y, W JILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, in the first of his 751-41 Park Row. New York or, 1001 Tribune Bldg. .Chicags 
Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. a 1 Hi h h ll zB * 1 

articles, _which we sha print in an early MILLS COLLEGE, 4: Seminary for Young 

number, examines the politics and life of that unit Calfétcion ana’ Wemeee Coen nes Geen 























of American Government, the rural county, and SRE en ia tik mar Oca 
. alogue and descriptive matter. Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., 
gives a wholesome and hopeful account of what Mills College P. O., California, 
i = e ° 
64 'P. A he finds there. He endeavors to strike a balance 


Scie sactcies tak tee of Weakened Worcaages tak Tella x8 between those who ‘‘add up the obvious figures in ~ YORK School of Industrial Art 


about PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit snd How to Sell a Patent. 





O'MRARA & BROCK. Pat. Attys. 918 F St. Washington, D.C. the prosperity column and hurrah for the Star- Ae ee ee ee ina sad Commies WE 
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REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS ON THE BRIDGE OF THE FLAGSHIP “MAINE” 


DRAWN FROM LIFE BY HENRY REUTERDAHL 


fF. COLLIER & SON 


lofty bridge the Admiral is making the fleet work. The white ships move to the fall of a flag. In the wake of the flagship’s smoke follows 
squadron. The “old man” leans over the rail, looks aft through his glasses, scanning every inch of the column. ‘‘ ‘Iowa’ out of station,” 


* gets back to 


report of the aide with the range-finder. An order from the Admiral, the bending of flags, then a hoist and the **Towa’ 
“*Send 


place on a double quick. Another evolution; the Admiral, still leaning over the rail, smiles and, puffing slowly at his cigar, says: 


signal to ‘Missouri’ evolution well performed.’? So it runs all forenoon; to the tune of the flagship the fleet dances and “‘evolutes”’ all over the sea 





























HREE MEN and their ideas have recently held the lime- 


light in New York State, each representing something 

called Democracy, and neither having an extreme amount 
E in common with either of the others. Mr. Bryan has 

been reaping the reward of ten years of adherence to 
many of those principles which it has now become good politics 
for both parties to play throughout the country. He arouses 
enthusiasm because he is looked upon by hundreds 
of thousands as a man who lives for his convic- 
tions and not for strategy, who has been the 
victim of corporation funds, and who spoke ten years ago much 
that the more progressive Republicans accept to-day. By thou- 
sands he would be called a less intelligent and less able Roossg- 
vELT. By thousands he would be called a RoosEvELT who was 
less a partisan, less given to expediency, and more able to prefer 
his own beliefs to victory. 


BRYAN 


+ erie OTHER POLITICAL FIGURES have been expressing 
freely in New York their views of what is the meaning of 
Democracy. One of them, by the ownership of many news- 
papers, has been able to make the most sensational appeal 
practically his own. He has become a trust and made of 
violence a monopoly. Many of our readers follow him and ask 
us to make more convincing our opinion that he is a dema- 


gogue. Such allegations are not proved by Euclid. Whoever 
reads the Hearst newspapers and finds them in- 
HEARST spired by candor, justice, tenderness, and con- 


science, by love of purity, sweetness, and spiritual 
light, is probably beyond our reach. The newspapers speak for 
themselves. They are the daily full expression of the politician 
and the man. Whoever finds in them a tone, an accent, a soul 
which he deems noble and_ uplifting, should vote for Mr. 
Hearst. He who finds in them a coarsening of human morals 
and of the human mind, a contempt for veracity and for con- 


science, an exploitation of obscenity, crime, and hatred, will 


hardly accept as the beacon of his soul a man whose nature 
is expressed by journalism that degrades. 
(C\PPOSED TO HEARST, by stress of circumstance, in the 


struggle for the Governorship of New York, is WILLIAM 


TRAVERS JEROME. He is known to all men. Cal! him radical, 
if you like, or call him conservative; accept his views of cor- 
poration and individual rights, or reject them; _ share his 
adherence to party on its better side, or differ with him; in 
the end, apart from party lines and lines of argument, you 
have an honest man. You have a man who has fought the 

good fight and fought it hard; who has_ braved 
JEROME the people as he has braved the few; who would 


rather die than sell himself, 
and cheat his audiences, for power, as is done each day of 
the 365 by WiLL1AM RANDOLPH Hearst. COLLIER’s has little 
reverence for any of the political organizations, in New York 
or elsewhere. It is, however, cheered by the faith that the 
voters of a State, putting before them the two pictures, one 
of a 


and cheat himself, 


man buying his way through crime and dirt to power, 
the other known for five years of conspicuous service and 
fidelity to himself, will have elevation, integrity, and wisdom 


enough to keep them from going wrong. 


OR THE THRIFTY WAGE-EARNER life insurance is a 
necessity. To get it he has no recourse but to patronize 
the Prudential, the Metropolitan, the John Hancock, or some 


other of the private companies that now monopolize the busi- 
ness. To them he must pay twice the premium that the same 


Oo 





(1) 


companies charge the well-to-do. He must pay enough to give 
the equivalent of two hundred and twenty per cent dividends 
to the owners of one company and twenty-seven per cent to 
another. He must pay a hundred thousand dollar salary to one 
president, and a sixty-five thousand dollar salary to another, 
with twenty and thirty thousand dollar perquisites to various 
sons and sons-in-law. Wage-earners must pay, and have paid, 
in the last thirty years, the money that has increased by fifteen 
thousand per cent the original investment by the owners of one 
company. They must carry on their backs an army of twenty 
or thirty thousand agents. And, in return, out of eight wage- 
earners who insure, only one ever gets any return. 
From this system the wage-earner has no escape; 
if he is to have insurance at all, he must take 
it at this price. To provide a system by which he can get 
his insurance at its necessary cost is the purpose of the plan 
explained in this issue by Mr. Branpeis. In the past, when 
a yellow-dog fund was a feature of every insurance treasury, 
Mr. BRaANDEIS’s scheme would have had short shrift in any State 
Legislature; in the Legislatures which meet the coming winter 
the plan will fall in with the mood of the time, and the oppo- 
sition of the insurance companies—if any should be bold enough 
to oppose it—will be the final proof of its virtue. We have 
published nothing which deserves more careful attention both from 
citizens and from their representatives in our legislative bodies. 


READ THIS 


R. BRYAN, in his recently issued ‘‘Letters to a Chinese Offi- 

cial,’’ describes as the ‘‘crying evil of the Western World’”’ 
the fact that ‘“‘we have allowed capital to absorb more than its 
share of the products of human toil.’’ Stated thus baldly, this is 
one of the assertions which conservatives look upon as most radi- 
cal in its claim and most demagogic in its appeal. Yet many 
cases seem to prove it. To capital the possession of any sort of 
public franchise has always meant more than the most fabulously 
rich gold mines. It is the commonest saying in the vicinity of 
mines that more money has been put in, in the way of fruitless 
prospecting and the like, than has ever been taken out. But 
rare, indeed, is the holder of a public franchise who has failed to 
make profits beyond all ordinary rates. It has been estimated 
that a man who, in the early nineties, subscribed 
to one share of stock in Mr. James J. HIL.’s 
Great Northern Railway and has kept it ever since 
has made, in the intervening fifteen years, in cash dividends and 
stock dividends and ‘“‘privileges,’’ a profit of over nine hundred 
per cent. The best that could have been done by a workman on 
Mr. Hitvw’s railroad, who put his earnings in a savings bank for 
the same period, would be less than one hundred per cent. Mr. 
Forrest F. DrypEN, a son of the President of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, stated under oath that one of the owners 
of that company who, in the late seventies, paid in, in cash, 
$2,200, had made a profit, twenty-five years later, of $327,163.60. 
The rate of profit in this case is 14,800 per cent—a rate which 
must seem colossal to the policy-holder who has taken advantage 
of the savings feature of that company and bought an endowment 
policy—he has never received as much as four per cent. 


WHERE THE 
MONEY GOES 


HE ‘“‘NEW IDEA”’ party in New Jersey, better 
association with the names of CoLsy and FaGan, 
a test of strength on September 25. On that day occur the 
Republican primaries which will name most of the members of 
the next Legislature. For a party that is less than a year old, 
the Colby followers have a striking record of achievement. By 
virtue of a law which they forced through the last Legislature 
perpetual franchises are a thing of the past in New Jersey— 
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known by 
will have 


Thomas Holme Branch. 























twenty-five years will be the future limit. 
ture, also, the ‘“‘New Idea’’ party made one step toward com- 
pelling the railroads to pay the same tax rate as the owner of 
a house; complete achievement of this equalization is the chief 
plank in the platform to which the ‘‘New Idea’’ candidates for 


In the last Legisla- 


the next Legislature are pledged. Other planks are the election 
of United States Senators. by popular vote instead of by eighty- 
one men in the State Legislature; taking the juries out of 
politics; court review of elections, with judicial recounts when 
necessary; an insurance investigation which shall _ investigate; 
laws which shall remove the shame of stock-watering and fraud- 
ulent promotions from the notorious New Jersey 
corporation laws—for all these things they will 
vote who support the Colby ‘‘New Idea’’ candi- 
dates on September 25. And, more important than this formal 
platform, they will vote for the revivifying, uplifting spirit which 
makes a common touch between the ‘‘New Idea’’ in New Jersey 
and the movement all over the country to cast out the cor- 
poration from the inner places of power and bring about gov- 
ernment by the people. No State has been more servile than 
New Jersey. For a generation it has been the easy servant of 
the interests which profit by nominal taxation—the railroads, the 
gas, electric light, and trolley companies. And yet competent 
observers, seeing the virility of the ‘‘New Idea’’ party, predict 
that New Jersey will be one of the first States to achieve freedom. 


REFORM IN 
NEW JERSEY 


“at POWER CAN CURB the rushing wind, control the 
mighty storm?’’ inquires the old hymnalist, expecting no 
answer. And, as he died a century or so ago, he escaped the 
dissatisfaction of receiving any. To-day, the Central New York 
farmer who piously joins in the hymn on Sunday refutes its 
meanings on weekdays by mounting his own protective battery 
of weather guns, which, if they do not precisely ‘‘curb the 
rushing wind,’’ at least ‘‘control the mighty storm’’ satisfac- 
torily. For, pointed at a _ hail-cloud, so the Onondaga County 
vineyardists claim, the funnel-mouthed mortars cause an aerial 
commotion, on discharge, which sometimes diverts, 
and sometimes disperses, the threatening downpour, 
thereby freeing the grape-cultivator from his most 
dreaded visitation. The ancient Chinese, who used to discharge 
gunpowder prayers at the storm gods, are completely distanced 
by this more practical device of shooting a cloud in the stomach 
as soon as it becomes threatening. Elsewhere, experiments are 
in progress, for the production of rain by atmospheric concus- 
sion, the underlying principle of which is dismally familiar to 
American boyhood on July 4. Should this prove controllable, 
we may well hope, by a developed system of sky-directed ord- 
nance, to have all our weather to order, under control of the 
party that has the most votes. 


WEATHER 
GUNNERY 


ply THE SORROWS OF MR. TUTT. Out of his profits as 
President of the Mill Trust he bought himself last year a 
ten-acre island off the coast of British Columbia. When he 
recently sailed out in his yacht to take possession of his prop- 
erty he found the place occupied by a smiling expanse of ocean. 
Failing to appreciate the joke himself, the trust president 
hastened back to make inquiries of the man who had sold him 
the spot where the island was supposed to be. 
fault, declared the seller. The ten acres were there, as per bar- 
gain, when sold. Meantime the San Francisco earthquake had 
come and gone, and it was fs opinion that the island had 
joined in the general real estate depression. 
There seems to be no legal recourse for Mr. 
Tutt in his distressing predicament. Proving a 
negative is proverbially difficult, and particularly in the matter 
of making good a _ not-guilty plea for an earthquake. His 
mistake was in not getting a guaranty with his island. In 
these days when the earth is shaking herself like a flea-bitten 
terrier, every transfer of insular real estate should be stamped: 
‘It floats, or your money returned.’’ Meantime, if dredging for 


It was not his 


SOLD 


the lost property fails to bring any of it up, Mr. Turr can 
either credit it to profit and loss as a wash sale, or he can 
name his purchase McGinty Island, buoy the spot where it sank, 
and wait for another terrestrial ague to come along and shake 
it up again. 
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ECURRENT PERIL, threatening our American speech, becomes 

imminent about this time of year. For there now returns 
from ‘‘the other side’’ the traveler, rather more likely to be 
feminine, who, swollen with the pride of her first ocean voyage, 
having stuffed her trunk to bursting with dutiable articles, gets 
even with a meddlesome government by smuggling in a warranted 
British accent for herself and family. Upon her avid tongue 
such useful little words as ‘‘were’’ and ‘“‘been’’ ‘‘suffer a sea- 
change into something rich and strange,’’ approximating respect- 
ively the verb of garmenture and the popular name of a common 
vegetable. One even encounters accents which dis- 
tort ‘‘clerk’’ into ‘‘clark.’’ But the maltreatment 
is, happily, in most cases only temporary. First, 
the family, despite pained and patient correction, fall from 
grace. Presently the enthusiast herself gives signs of lapsing. 
She imperceptibly graduates into the convalescent state of GEORGE 
ApveE’s rising social light, who every Saturday “‘took a bawth in 
the bath-tub.’’ And, long before the sewing-circle has heard 
the last of her views on the Eiffel Tower, and the _intrica- 
cies of Continental currency, the healthful home atmosphere of 
Pontiac, Michigan, or Topeka, Kansas, has done its work, and 
the returned exile’s common speech is again according to Noau 
WEBSTER, unabridged. 


TALK 


ENNIS HAS BEEN RECKONED a young man’s game. At a 

moderate age the veteran wielder of the racket has been 
expected to retire from the courts and swing a brassie on the 
golf links or a hat in the grand stand of the baseball park. Of 
late, British authorities have been upholding the rights of the 
tennis elders to continue through middle age, and at our own 
national championship at Newport a graybeard, Dr. Ames, has 
just met one of the best and most agile of our experts, and, 
though defeated, he put up a formidable contest. The most 
remarkable feature of the battle was that, in the third set, when, 
by all the rules, the aged player should have been 
undergoing hypodermic injections of strychnin for 
heart failure and general exhaustion, he not only 
kept his opponent on the jump, but forced the set to deuce, 
being finally beaten, 7—5. If this does not inspire some other 
ancients of the courts to take up the racket again, we shall 
be disappointed. Why should not tennis be a game of three 
generations in this country, as is handball, its more violent 
congener, in Ireland? Why not establish a system of age classes, 
with suitable handicaps? The sum of satisfaction represented 
by fifty years of gage of battle with one’s peers exceeds that 
of winning a championship or two, followed by the early retire- 
ment of the victor, fat and spent at forty. 


GS & A 
PROWESS 


*~O BE AMUSED is a human desire which is pressing in the 
United States, as contrasted, say, with China, Germany, or 
the British Empire. Nothing would prevent an American from 
sending his heart out in sympathy to that Italian dame of rank 
who, dying recently, left $3,000 to a newspaper, ‘“‘in gratitude 
for having been often entertained.’’ Dr. Prrerson has _ told 
CoLLIER’s readers that newspapers stimulate them too much, but 
he did not say that they furnished too much entertainment. It 
was the melodramatic, the factitiously intense, the reliance on 
pepper, that he condemned. Such comic papers 
as those by possessing which Germany is easily 
first in that important field would presumably 
escape his condemnation, for they fit into the wider and sweeter 
and calmer moods of life, like the best in art and books, instead 
of contradicting them. ‘The Germans are not bored by science, 
philosophy, or high drama, and their humor is deeper because 
they are more capable of being serious. 


N 


BEI G 
AMUSED 


‘“‘*Ennui is a growth of English root, 

Though nameless in our language: we retort 

The fact for words, but let the French translate 

That awful yawn which sleep can not abate.”’ 
In scampering from this waking yawn we may run into amuse- 
ment which means new creation or amusement which dissipates 
the mind. The best amusement is removed from excitement. 
It is serene and comforting and permanent in its foundations, 
like the humor of Falstaff. Our serious interests and our enter 
tainment need not stand very far apart. 
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Mr. Bryan and Jim Dahiman, of Omaha, who lassoed the returning Nebraskan 


TLLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN landed in New York Wednes- 
day, August 29, after an eight months’ tour of the world. He 


was met in the harbor by a delegation of his ‘“home-folks,” one of 


whom lassoed him from the deck ofa tug. His progress up Broadway 
from the dock to the hotel was greeted by crowds of people, and on the 
evening of Thursday about ten thousand listeners gathered in the Madison 





Sauare Garden to hear him speak. Chief among Mr. Bryan’s statements 
were these: “ When you give to a commission the power to fix railroad 
rates, a power which, when exercised, may mean a difference of hundreds 
of millions of dollars in the revenues of the railroads, you give the rail- 


roads a high stake in each ,Presidential election. ... But my theory is 


o@agaoeftoaoetd Ss omcst co ae sto > sg 


that no man can call a mass convention to decide what he himself shall 


think. I have reached the conclusion that there will be no permanent 


Q. 


relief on the railroad question from discrimination between individuals 


ot 


and between places, and from extortionate rates until the railroads are the 


property of the Government and are operated by the Government in the 








interests of the people.” After the speech in the Madison Square 
Garden Mr. Bryan addressed the crowd that had been waiting outside. 

















MR. BRYAN ADDRESSING THE OVERFLOW MEETING IN MADISON SQUARE, AFTER HIS SPEECH IN THE GARDEN 
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SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


DEMOCRACY STILL AT SEA 


HE return of William Jennings Bryan, which 
had been expected to reunite the Democracy 
upon a platform on which conservatives and 

radicals could feel equally at home, had startling 
and disconcerting effects. The reception to Mr. 
Bryan in New York was impressive in point of 
magnitude and enthusiasm, although the crowd 
that filled Madison Square Garden did not overflow 
in the uncontrollable volume that had been looked 
for. But for some unaccountable reason the con- 
servatives who had taken it upon themselves to 
introduce the heretic of 1896 as a convert to politi- 
cal orthodoxy had assumed that he would show his 
sense of the value of their approval by suppressing 
his well-known views upon the Government owner- 
ship of railroads. It was a fatuous assumption, for 
if there was one thing more certain than another 
with regard to Mr. Bryan it was that he would 
never hide his convictions on any important sub- 
ject for a supposed political advantage. The dev- 
otees of expediency labored with him for some 
time to induce him to ignore his remedy for railroad 
abuses. They failed. In his speech Mr. Bryan 
dealt with the tariff, the trusts, the promotion of 
peace among nations, the election of Senators by 
the people, and independence for the Philippines. 
But he deliberately reiterated his often expressed 
belief that the only way to ensure the proper sub- 
jection of railroads to law 

was to have them owned by 


which they were willing to consider the Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. ‘*‘But my theory,’’ 
he declared, ‘‘is that no man can call a mass con- 
vention to decide what he himself shall think. I 
have reached the conclusion that there will be no 
permanent relief on the railroad question from dis- 
crimination between individuals and between places, 
and from extortionate rates until the railroads are 
the property of the Government and operated by 
the Government in the interests of the people.”’ 

Here the spectre of centralization intruded, and 
Mr. Bryan undertook to exorcise it by his scheme 
of. State ownership of. local lines, whose practica- 
bility he defended by the example of the German 
States and other small countries of Europe. 

The reception of the Bryan program was not alto- 
gether encouraging. The conservative organs of 
the East, especially in New York, denounced it as 
even more dangerous and revolutionary than free 
silver. That in itself might not have meant very 
much, for the same papers thought that Judge 
Parker had captivated the. country by his gold tele- 
gram in 1904. Mr. James J. Hill had the supreme 
assurance to condemn public ownership on the 
ground that “‘the actions brought against Federal 
department officials and the investigations found 
necessary within the last few years’’ had disclosed 
‘fa state of morals in public life that no actual 


campaigns. There were two reasons for Southern 
hostility to Government ownership. One was the 
old State Rights feeling which Mr. Bryan had vainly 
tried to conciliate by his device of leaving the local 
lines to the States. The other was the sensitive 
dread of anything that might interfere with local 
control of the negro question. With all the trunk 
lines controlled by the national Government the 
Southerners feared that it would be impossible to 
enforce their Jim Crow car rules on through trains. 
These two considerations threatened to deprive Mr. 
Bryan of his most loyal and most powerful support. 
Under this pressure from his old friends Mr. 
Bryan appeared, if not daunted, at least impelled to 
prudence. In some of his later speeches he ignored 
the Government ownership idea; in others he took 
pains to explain that he had been expressing his 
own personal opinions, and not attempting to for- 
mulate a platform for the party. He retracted 
nothing, however, and at Bridgeport he said: 


‘“*T find now that some of the eminent gentlemen who 
wanted me to be a candidate are not so anxious now to 
have me take that office. ; 

‘‘T would rather have the approval of my own con- 
science on a public question than the approval of every 
other person in the United States.’’ 


Mr. Bryan had taken pains from the beginning 
to emphasize his belief that the great issue was 
that of the suppression of 
trusts, and he'had treated 





the public. He. even per- 
sisted in his opinion that 
the trunk lines should be 
owned by the national Gov- 
ernment and the local lines 
by the States—a scheme 
which strikes most stu- 
dents of the subject as ut- 
terly fantastic, but which 
has been cherished by Mr. 
Bryan as his pet contri- 
bution to the theory of 
railroad reguiation. 
Granting full credit to 
the President for his moral 
courage in advocating rate 
legislation, ‘even if he had 
to get his inspiration from 








the public ownership of 
railroads chiefly as a means 
toward that end. He had 
also taken issue with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on the 
question of the relation of 
the tariff to the trusts. 
The President had always 
insisted that the two had 
no connection. Mr. Bryan 
said at Madison Square 
Garden that ‘‘while it can 
not be said that absolute 
free trade would prevent 
the existence of any mo- 
nopoly, it can be said that 
many monopolies owe their 








the Democratic Party,’’ Mr. 
Bryan expressed the fear 
that in curing one disease 
we had incurred a new 
danger. ‘*‘When you give 
to a commission,’’ he said, 
‘the power to fix railroad rates, a power which, 
when exercised, may mean a difference of hundreds 
of millions of dollars in the revenues of the rail- 
roads, you give the railroads a high stake in each 
Presidential election. My fear is that if the history 
through which we have gone in regard to munici- 
pal enterprises repeats itself, we may find a 
larger fund raised from the railroads to control the 
Interstate Commerce Commission than they ever 
raised from the manufacturers to secure protective 
tariff legis!ation.’’ 

Mr. Bryan did not prefess to know what the 
sentiment of the country might be. He did not 
know whether the people, or even the majority of 


the Democratic Party, had reached the point at 
0 


THE 


“MANCHURIA" ON THE REEF OFF RABBIT 


%” 


railway management would tolerate in its employ. 
This on the heels of the Union Pacific dividend 
scandal, with ‘officials of a dozen railroads under 
indictment for a variety of criminal offenses, and 
just after the staff of the premier railroad of 
America, the Pennsylvania, had been found to be 
reeking with bribery to an extent that would have 
damned any public administration. 

If there had been nothing more than this to 
trouble him Mr. Bryan might have felt that his 
course was reasonably clear. But his railroad 
policy was subjected to attack, not only from the 
friends of the corporations, but from the unterrified 
Democrats of the Southern States, who had given 


him most of his electoral votes in his previous 
(1) 


ISLAND 


The Pacific Mail steamer ‘“Manchuria,’’ csrrying Governor-General Smith to the Philippines, ran on a coral reef off Rabbit 
Island, near Honolulu, before daylight on the morning of August 2), and it was found impossible to pull her off. The ‘‘Man- 
churia,’’ of 13,639 tons, and only three years old, was one of the few glories of the diminutive American merchant marine 


existence to the tariff, and 
that those which do not 
owe their existence to the 
tariff enjoy from the tariff 
the power to extort from 
the American people.’’ He 
believed that if the Presi- 
dent had the power to put the products of monop- 
oly on the free list most of the manufacturers 
would keep out of oppressive combinations. 

Not the least of the troubles of the convalescent 
Democracy is the enigmatical attitude of Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Hearst. At first Mr. Hearst held aloof 
from the Bryan reception. He finally occupied a 
box at Madison Square Garden, but his papers made 
no editorial mention of the occasion or of Mr. 
Bryan’s speech, and immediately thereafter his 
whole attention was devoted to his own campaign 
for the Governorship of New York. It is easily 
comprehensible that if by any chance he should win 
that prize he would have other things to think about 
in 1908 than promoting the ambitions of Mr. Bryan. 





14 
THE NAVY ON VIEW 


HE greatest fleet ever gathered under the 
American flag was reviewed by the President 
off Oyster Bay on Labor Day, September 3, 
in the presence of several people. There were 
forty-five vessels in line—one for every State of 
the Union, including twelve first-class battleships, 
four armored cruisers, 
four protected cruisers, 
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not denude the Pacific Coast, and even the Atlantic 
Fleet was able to spare ships for work in the Carib- 
bean. The two réviews marked the difference be- 
tween an infant naval power and one full grown. 

The only fiaw in the perfection of the late display 
was the fact that it could not be absolutely up to 
date. Each of the battleships at Oyster Bay repre- 
sented the last word in naval science when she was 
laid down, but although some of them have been 





MORE HIGH FINANCE 


AUL O. STENSLAND, who wrecked the Mi}. 
waukee Avenue State Bank of Chicago and 
then fled, was captured at Tangier, Morocco, 

on September 2. But the Stensland two-million 
dollar robbery was thrown into the shade by the 
astonishing disclosures attending the ruin of the 
Real Estate Trust Com: 
pany of Philadelphia, 





four monitors, six tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, 
six torpedo boats, three 
submarines, five auxil- 
iaries, and a troop ship. 
Twenty of the forty-five 
were armored ships fit 
to stand knocks in the 
line of battle. Of the 
twelve battleships only 
two, the /udiana and 
Towa, of the eight 
cruisers only one, the 
Minneapolis, and of 
the four monitors only 
one, the Puritan, were 
old enough to have 
served in the Spanish 
War. The fleet as a 








which closed its doors 
on August 28: Frank 
K. Hipple, the presj- 
dent of this concern, 
died suddenly on Au- 
gust 24 and it was 
afterward found that 
he had committed sui- 
cide. Hipple had al- 
ways been regarded as 
a model citizen. He 
had been at the head 
of the Real Estate Trust 
Company since its or- 
ganization in 1885, 
He was Treasurer of 
the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian 








whole was a new cre- 
ation. Yet it is only 
a part of the Ameri- 
can navy now in commission, and another fleet no 
less powerful is now taking shape in the shipyards. 
The vessels in the Oyster Bay review, constitut- 
ing the bulk of the Atlantic Fleet, with some vessels 
destined for the Philippines, all under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, aggregated 
nearly a quarter of a million tons and carried over 
1,100 guns, 300 torpedoes, and 15,000 men. They 
formed a force more powerful than the combined 
navies of the United States and Spain at the begin- 
ning of the late war, or than the fleets of Togo and 
Rojestvensky before the battle of the Sea of Japan. 
Although the display has been surpassed on various 
occasions by the British navy, it would strain any 
other navy in the world to equal it, and it has 
never been matched in the Western hemisphere. 
No attempt was made to maneuvre the fleet, 
which was anchored in three lines, the President 
passing through in the Mayflower. The review 
was brilliantly successful, and the whole aspect of 
the ships and their crews was one of superb effi- 
ciency. In spite of all efforts to conceal the 
spectacle, many enthusiastic admirers of the navy 
persisted in pushing their way to the scene. Some 
went in excursion steamers, yachts, tugs, launches, 
sailboats, and rowboats 
and others took the 


SHOOTING FOR THE DRYDEN TROPHY AT SEA GIRT, SEPTEMBER 1, 1906 





THE LEADER OF THE CUBAN INSURGENTS 


General Faustino Pino Guerra, who has shaken President Palma’s power 


Church in the United 
States, of the Susten- 
tation Committee of the 
Synod of Pennsylvania, 
of the Presbyterian Hospital of Philadelphia, and 
of a branch of the Reformed Church. His piety 
was most exemplary. He never missed a religious 
service, never traveled on Sunday if he could help 
it, never read a Sunday newspaper or used liquor 
or tobacco, and he earnestly discouraged those 
vices in his employees. When this admirable 
person put an end to his life the directors made 
a hasty examination of the affairs of the com- 
pany and found that it had been involved to the 
extent of millions by secret loans on doubtful or 
worthless security. To a single promoter Hipple 
had lent $5,300,000. In order to get these trans- 
actions past the Bank Examiner he had a system of 
double records. There was a list of excellent, but 
fictitious, loans. These the Examiner would readily 
approve. Then Hipple would apply his certificate 
of approval to the genuine list of wildcats. When 
these facts were discovered there was an attempt to 
raise money from other banks to tide over the crisis 
and keep the institution running, but as the size of 
the hole to be filled up was disclosed they held 
back and allowed the Real Estate Trust to close its 
doors after a run that exhausted its cash. 
Further investigations by the District-Attorney 
led to still more re- 
markable disclosures. 





overland trek to Oyster 
Bay and saw what they 
could from the shore. 
It is estimated that in 
these various ways as 
many as a _ hundred 
thousand people got 
at least a glimpse of 
the warships. 

When our first great 
naval review was held 
thirteen years ago at 
the time of the Colum- 
bian celebration there 
was not a single Amer- 
ican yessel in line 
which could be called 
by present-day stand- 
ards a fighting ship. 
All, except one moni- 
tor, were small, un- 
armored cruisers and 
gunboats. All could 
have been destroyed 
by a single one of Ad- 








It appeared that the 
directors had left the 
entire control of the 
institution in Hipple’s 
hands, not having had 
the assets of the com- 
pany examined for 
nearly three years. It 
appears furthermore: 
that certain directors 
had _ profited person- 
ally by the president’s 
operations. There were 
some hasty promises of 
repayment, but the 
District-Attorney said 
that in several cases 
there would be criminal 
prosecutions, and on 
September 4 warrants 
were prepared for the 
arrest of the treasurer 
and assistant-treasurer 
of the company as well 











miral Evans’s dozen 
battleships or of his 
four great armored 
cruisers, not to speak 
of his three subma- 
rines. Yet to make that meagre showing we had 
to scrape together almost our’ whole new navy. 
The President's review at Oyster Bay included only 
those ships that were not needed for other pur- 
poses. It left a fleet in the Philippines more 
powerful by far than our whole navy of 1893, it did 


PART OF CUBA’S MODERN ARMY 


Captain Pujol, the commander of the Government forces, at Pinar del Rio, the hotbed of insurrection, with his officers. 
Note the contrast of these well-dressed, well set up soldiers, with the ragged Cubans who fought against Spain 


in service for only a few months each has since 
been outclassed. The British Dreadnought has 
gone into commission, eleven months after her 
keel was laid, but the American Dreadnought 
has not yet been even designed, and will not fly 
her flag inside of four years, at the earliest. 


as of the promoter 
whose wildcats had 
devoured its assets. 
It was found that not 
only had the general 
funds of the corpora- 
tion been looted, but that even the boxes of 
trust securities belonging to the Presbyterian 
Church and the Presbyterian Hospital had been 
opened and good bonds taken out, sometimes 
with and sometimes without the substitution of 
worthless paper. 
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SOME OF THE BATTLESHIPS AND ARMORED CRUISERS OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC FLEET 





The Naval Review 
at Oyster Bay 


ORE than one-third of the fighting and 
floating force of the United States 

Navy was assembled for review in Long 
Island Sound, off Oyster Bay, on Septem- 
ber 3. The ships afforded the most imposing 
naval pageant the Western Hemisphere has 
ever witnessed. The combined fleet con- 
sisted of sixty-one vessels, representing almost 
every type of ship in use in the navy, from 
first-class battleships to torpedo boats and 


submarines. The occasion marked the advent 





of the United States into third rank among 
the nations of the world as a fighting power 














REAR-ADMIRAL EVANS AND THE: PRESIDENT PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES H. HARE THE PRESIDENT AND THE NAVAL COMMITTEE 
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THE MARINES AND THE BAND OF THE “MAYFLOWER"” THE BATTLESHIP “KEARSARGE” IN HOLIDAY DRESS 
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W AGE-EARNERS’ 


LIFE INSURANCE 


By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 





dollar policies and pay once a year. 





tion practise with active devotion to public interests. 


Life insurance among the poor, who can pay only five or ten cents a week, is a very different matter from insurance for those who buy thousand- 
The wage-earner must pay twice as large a premium; only one out of eight wage-earners ever gets anything 
back for what he paid in, and this fortunate one gets back much less in proportion for his pittance than does the ordinary policy-holder. 
present article describes all this, explains the reasons for it, and outlines a remedy. The author is a Boston lawyer who combines a large corpora- 
He is one of the leaders of the Public Franchise League, which succeeded in bringing about a 
solution satisfactory to the public of the complicated gas situation in Boston and has kept a firm control over other public-service corporations 


The 


























,HE average expectancy of life in the United 
States of a man 21 years old is, according to 
Meech’s Table of Mortality, 40.25 years. In 
other words, take any large number of men 
who are 21 years old, and the average age 
which they will reach is 61 years.' 

If a man, beginning with his 21st birthday, pays 
throughout life 50 cents a week into a Massachusetts 
savings bank, and allows these deposits to accumulate 
for his family, the survivors will, in case of his death 
at this average age of 61% years, inherit $2,265.90 if an 
interest rate of 314 % a year is maintained.’ 

If this same man should, beginning at age 21, pay 
throughout his life the 50 cents a week to the Pruden- 
tial’ Insurance Company as premiums on a so-called 
‘‘industrial”’ life policy for the benefit of his fam- 
ily, the survivors would be legally entitled to re- 
ceive, upon his death at the age of 61% years, only 
$820.* 

If this same man, having made his weekly de- 
posit in a savings bank for 20 years, should then 
conclude to discontinue his weekly payments and 
withdraw the money for his own benefit, he would 
receive $746.20. If, on the other hand, having made 
for 20 years such weekly payments to the Prudential 
Insurance Company, he should then conclude to 
discontinue payments and surrender his policy, he 
would be legally entitled to receive only $165. 

So widely different is the probable result to the 
working man if he selects the one or the other of 
the two classes of savings investment which are 
open to him; and yet life insurance is but a method 
of saving. The savings banks manage the aggre- 
gate funds made up of many small deposits until 
such time as they shall be demanded by the de- 
positor—the insurance company ordinarily until the 
depositor’s death. The savings bank pays back to 
the depositor his deposit with interest less the neces- 
sary expense of management. The insurance com- 
pany in theory does the same, the difference being 
merely that the savings bank undertakes to repay 
to each individual depositor the whole of his deposit 
with interest; while the insurance company under- 
takes to pay to each member of a class the average 
amount (regarding the chances of life and death), so 
that those who do not reach the average age get 
more than they have deposited (including interest), 
and those who exceed the average ages less than they 
deposited (including interest).e The fundamental object 
of both savings and life insurance institutions is the 
safe and profitable investment and care, at a minimum 
of expense, of funds contributed from time to time in 
small amounts. ‘To attain this end, the essential quali- 
ties on the part of the management of both classes of 
institutions are good judgment, honesty, economy, and 
accuracy. 

Why, then, does the working men’s investment in 
industrial insurance prove relatively so disastrous? 


What Industrial Insurance Is 


Industrial insurance is simply life insurance in small 
amounts of the kind commonly taken by the wage- 
earner. In the United States the policies average now 
about $140. They serve mainly to provide funds to 
meet the wage-earner’s heavy expenses of a last illness 


1According to the American Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity the expectancy is 41.53 years; according to Dr. Farr's 
General English Experience Table No. 3 it is 38.80 years. 

2The average interest rate paid by the Massachusetts 
savings banks during the ten years ending October 31, 1905, 
was 3.83% The lowest average rate of all these banks in 
any one year (1903) was 3.709%. 

3The result in other industrial life insurance companies 
would be substantially the same. 

*The payment to be made by the insurance company 
would be increased by small amounts from time to time 
paid by way of benefits or dividends if any are declared. 





Excessive “expense of management” taken out 
of the premiums paid by small policy-holders 
in industrial insurance companies 


Metropolitan ‘‘ expense of management”’ 42.08% 
John Hancock a i “ about 40% 
Prudential = wg = er not disclosed 
Average expense of management of 188 Massachusetts savings 
banks . 1.47% 











and a decent burial. They are considered a prime neces- 
sity among the working people; so that of the 20,936,565 
level premium life insurance policies outstanding in 
the ninety American companies on January 1, 1905, 
15,678,310 were industrial policies. 

The peculiar features of industrial as distinguished 
from ordinary life insurance are: 

(a) That the premiums are fixed for all ages at five 
cents or multiples thereof, the variations for different 
ages being in the amount of insurance so purchased; 
whereas in ordinary life insurance the variation is in 
the amount of premium. 

(6) That the premium is payable weekly; whereas in 
ordinary life insurance the premium is payable an- 
nually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 


INDUSTRIAL—Infantile Table 
Weekly Premium, TEN CENTS 
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One t the above amounts will be paid fur a weekly premium of five cents. No 
4 ten cents will be taken. 


Table showing the rates charged for baby insurance 
by the Prudential Insurance Company. For five cents 
a week this company will insure a child one year 
old, paying the parents eight dollars in case of death 


(c) That the premium is collected from house to 
house; whereas in ordinary life insurance the pay- 
ments of premium are commonly remitted by mail, or 
are made at the office of the company or of its agents. 


The Appalling Waste in Industrial Insurance 


In the United States about 94% of all industrial in- 
surance is furnished by three companies; the Metro- 
politan of New York writing 49%, the Prudential of 
New Jersey 36%, and the John Hancock of Massachu- 
setts 9%. Each company issues aiso ordinary life 
policies. 

The Metropolitan (which alone separates in any pub- 
lished statement the expense of its industrial depart- 
ment from its ordinary life department) discloses that 
the managing expenses of its industrial department in 
the year 1904 (exclusive of real estate taxes, insurance 
taxes, and departmental fees) was 42.08 % of all premium 
receipts. The expense in the John Hancock is stated 
to be ‘‘about’’ 40%. That of the Prudential is probably 
higher than either of the other companies. 

In the year 1904 the average expense of manage- 
ment of these five companies (including both the 
ordinary life and the industrial departments) was 
37.21% of all premium receipts. Premium receipts 
of insurance companies correspond to deposits of 
savings banks. In the same year the percentage 
of management expenses to deposits made during 
the year of the 188 Massachusetts savings banks 
was 1.47%. In other words,the percentage of expense 
of management to premium receipts of these insurance 
companies was twenty-five times as great as that of the 
savings banks to their year’s deposits. Yet the per- 
centage of expense of the industrial department of these 
insurance companies alone is even greater than 37.21 of 
the premium receipts, the companies’ percentage of 
expense being reduced by reason of the fact that the 
companies issue also ordinary life policies. Even the 
extravagantly managed Mutual Life, New York Life, 
and Equitable (which issue only ordinary life policies) 
took for such managing expenses in 1904, on the aver- 
age, only 23.33% of the year’s premium receipts; while 
the Metropolitan, the Prudential, and the John Hancock 
(which issued both kinds of policies) took 37.21%. 

It is true that the collections of premium by an in- 
surance company are partly for the purpose of carrying 


insurance risk, as well as for that of investment, while 
the deposits in a savings bank are accepted solely for 
the purpose of investment, but this circumstance does 
not by any means wholly destroy the significance of 
the foregoing comparisons. 

How heavy the burden is which the present system 
of industrial life insurance imposes upon the working 
man can, however, be fully appreciated only if we bear 
in mind the following facts. 


First—The Double Premium 


The premium payable for any given amount of in- 
dustrial insurance is about double that payable on 
ordinary life non-participating policies. 

Thus, in the Metropolitan, an industrial policy- 
holder insuring at age 21 would pay 60 cents a week, 
or, in the aggregate, $31.20 a year for a $984 policy, 
while he would pay only $16.55 a year for an ordi- 
nary life non-participating $1,000 policy. In the 
Prudential a man of 4o would pay 50 cents a week, 
or in the aggregate $26 a year, for a $500 policy, 
while he would pay only $27.03 for an ordinary life 
non-participating $1,000 policy. 


Second—The Quadruple Expense of Management 


The proportion of the premium taken for manage- 
ment expenses in the case of industrial insurance is 
about twice as great as in the case of ordinary life 
non-participating policies; and since the premium 
also is about twice as great as for an ordinary non- 
participating life policy of like amount, it follows 
that the industrial policy-holder pays toward ex- 
pense of management four times as much as even 
the present expense charge borne by the ordinary 
life policy-holder for the same amount of insurance. 


Third—The High Lapse Rate 


About two-thirds of all industrial policies lapse 
and are forfeited within three years of the date of 
issue—the premiums paid thereon proving a total 
loss to the policy-holder. In the year 1904, 87% of 

the industrial policies in the Metropolitan, the Pru- 
dential, and the John Hancock which terminated 
within the year were forfeited; and only 13% re- 
sulted in any payment to the insured. 

Of the 2,761,449 industrial insurance policies in these 
three great companies which terminated by death, sur- 
render, and lapse during the year 1904, aggregating in 
amount $422,633,987, payment was made to insured on 
only 347,072, or about one-eighth of the policies. In 
other words, the holders of 2,414,377 policies, with ag- 
gregate insurance of $379,708,958, made a total loss of 
all premiums paid. 

The fact that more than 40% of each premium goes 
to expense of management, when taken alone, fails, 
therefore, to show how great this industrial insurance 
waste is. We must remember that the expense is more 
than 40% of a premium, which is double the ordinary 
premium. But even these facts considered together do 
not fully disclose the waste. They indicate only the 
loss to persisting policy-holders. We must remember 
also that those whose policies lapse—a great majority 
of all who insure—lose also (except for the temporary 
protection) the whole 100% of their premiums. 


The Causes of This Waste 


What are the causes of this appalling waste of the 
working men’s savings? 


(A) Not Financial Depravity 


_ Financial depravity is not ani important cause. The 
recent insurance investigations have, it is true, dis- 
closed in the Metropolitan and the Prudential, as in 
the Equitable, the New York Life, and the Mutual Life 
of New York, grave breaches of trust. These indus- 
trial companies also have paid exorbitant salaries. In 





The enormous dividends of the Prudential Company 


Actual cash paid in, in 1875 $ 91,000 
Dividend paid every year 200,000 
Yearly rate of dividend 219.78 % 
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them also official position and policy-holders’ money 
have been used for private profit. By them, also, illegal 
contributions have been made tc secure legislative 
favors. And, in addition, the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan and of the Prudential have, to a degree 
unknown in ordinary life companies, received unjusti- 
fiable dividends. The capital of the Prudential has 
been swelled from $91,000 to $2,000,000 out of the 
premiums exacted from working men—so that now 
the company, while paying nominally a 10% dividend, 
in fact pays to its stockholders in dividends each 
year an equivalent of 219.78% on the cash actually 
paid in on the capital stock. The capital of the Metro- 
politan, likewise, has been swelled out of wage-earners’ 
premiums from $500,000 to $2,000,000, so that now the 

scompany, while paying nominally a 7% dividend, in 
fact pays to stockholders each year an equivalent of 
28% on the cash actually paid in on the capital stock. 
The profitableness of the business to stockholders and 
officers is further shown by the fact that the Metro- 
politan, in order to increase its own business and to 
eliminate competition, bought out, in 1902, a small 
Kentucky company.on terms which netted its stock- 
holders nearly $400 per share for stock on which only 
$100 had been paid in. 

But the amount diverted from policy-holders by 
financial irregularities, though large in the aggregate, 
is small as compared with the total of premiums paid. 
Financial depravity does not explain why in fifteen 
years the working men of Massachusetts have paid 
$58,285,744 in industrial premiums to these three 
companies, and received back in all only $19,881,353 
—that is, 35.96% of the aggregate premiums paid, with- 
out interest.! The John Hancock appears to have been 
managed throughout with scrupulous honesty as a 
mutual company, and yet in the fifteen years ending 
December 31, 1yo4, it took from Massachusetts indus- 
trial policy-holders in premiums $18,319,730, and paid 
to them only $5,942,033, or, 32.43%, without interest, of 
the premiums paid.’ 


(B) Not Mere Extravagance 


Nor is this fearful waste of working men’s savings 
due to mere extravagance in management. The work- 
ing organization of these companies is said to be admi- 
rable; and aside from a few exorbitant official salaries in 
the Metropolitan and the Prudential, the employees of 
the three companies are certainly not overpaid on the 
average. The Armstrong Report states that of the 
12,000 or 13,000 agents in the Metropolitan—‘‘an enter- 
prising man who devotes his whole time to the business”’ 
received an average of $11.64 per week; the 2,112 clerks 
an average of $15; the about 2,700 assistant superinten- 
dents $25 a week; and the about 350 superintendents 
$50; and that the fees paid for each medical examina- 
tion and inspection were 50 cents and 25 cents respec- 
tively; that the Prudential paid to 8,582 agents on the 
average $14.61 per week; to 1,751 assistant superin- 
tendents $24.24; and to 223 superintendents $95.55. 
Obviously, therefore, mere extravagance is not the 
cause of this waste of working men’s savings. 


(C) The System Vicious 


The real cause of these meagre results to the insured 
from industrial insurance is not financial depravity or 
extravagance, but the extraordinary wastefulness neces- 
sarily attendant upon the present system of supplying 
life insurance for working men. 

The principal elements of expense in industrial insur- 
ance are: 

(1) The initial expense on issue of policies, taken in 
connection with the large percentage of policies lapsed. 

(2) The expense of house-to-house collection of weekly 
premiums. 


(A) The Initial Expense 


The average initial expense as figured by the Metro- 
politan was, in 1904, $2.07 per policy on which the 
average premium was 12 cents weekly. It is probably 
about the same in other companies. In the John Han- 
cock the initial expense includes the agent’s commission 
at the rate of 48 cents for placing a policy bearing 5 
cents weekly premium, and the physician’s fee of 50 
cents. But the issue of each policy involves besides 
these specific charges a large pro rata for general 
expense, the exact amount of which is not supplied by 
the published accounts. The initial charge, while large 
in itself as compared with the year’s premiums, be- 
comes particularly burdensome to persisting policy- 
holders by reason of the heavy lapse rate. 

‘‘From the most careful accounting made time and 
again,’’ says the John Hancock, ‘‘the weekly premium 





Yearly salaries paid by the Prudential 
Insurance Company 


John F. Dryden, President Ie Te Foe Se 
Leslie Ward, Vice-President . OS ee , 60,000 
Forrest F, Dryden, Second Vice-Presideut . . . . . . 30,000 








policies do not square themselves and make good the 
initial and current expenses and loss and provide for 
the State requirement of reserve, until at least three 
full years’ premiums have been paid. . . . Nota policy 
that lapses before at least three full years’ premiums 
have been paid but leaves a greater or less deficiency 
for the survivors to bear.’’. . . 
Ls 

The figures for the United States are not avaliable, the 
payments to industrial policy-holders not being separated 
from those to ordinary policy-holders. 

®? The insurance reserve and some surplus were, of course, 
accumulated also. 
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‘On the average fully one-half the entrants lapse 
their policies before the end of the first year and a 
majority of these within the first quarter,’’ though no 
policy lapses until four weekly premiums are overdue. 

The experience of the John Hancock is, of course, 
not exceptional. The Metropolitan lapse rate appears 
to be larger, and that of the Prudential still larger. 
The Armstrong Committee found that in the Metro- 
politan: 

‘‘More than one-third of the policies issued do not 
survive three months, and about one-half are canceled 











JOHN R. HEGEMAN 
President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


within a year. In 1903 the company took one week’s 
industrial issue from each month in the year and fol 
lowed the issue through ’a period of twelve months, 
with the following result: 


: Per Cent 

Rate of lapses in first 3 months from date of issue . 35.40 
“ e “es 6 “ce ae “ee ae ‘ 43-57 

“ “ “ 9 “ “ “ “ . 48.28 
“ “ “ si “ “ “ “ 51.46 


In 1904 the average time for which premiums were 
paid on policies which lapsed within one year from issue 
was 6.05 weeks. 

The net result to the Metropolitan Company from 
each policy so lapsed is as follows: 


Initial cost of policy . : é : ; - $ 2.07 
Cost of carrying policy. : ’ : ; 52 
$ 2.59 

Average weekly premiums at 12.004 cents for 
6.05 weeks 3 ; ; Ms ; . 8.7986 

Net loss to the company (Z. e., to the persist- 
ing policy-holders) . - . - $1.864 

Net loss to the insured (12.004 cents per 
week for 6.05 weeks) . : ; : -726 


During the second year (in which about 10% of the 
policies lapse) and the third year (in which about 5% 
lapse) the net loss to the company (that is, to the per- 
sisting policy-holders) grows gradually less, but that 
to the insured whose policies lapse grows very much 
greater. For while the average net loss to the insured 
whose policies lapse during the first year is only 73 
cents, the average, figured on the same basis, for those 
whose policies lapse in the second year is approximately 
$8.88, and the average net loss to those whose policies 
lapse in the third year is approximately $15.12. In 
1904 the Metropolitan wrote 1,829,559 new policies. 
Applying the above percentages to the business of the 
Metropolitan for the full years of 1904 and 1905, we find 
that 941,491 of the 1,829,559 policies written in 1904 
must have lapsed within-the year 1905; and that the 
net loss on these lapsed policies aggregated $2,438,- 
461.68, of which the insured bore $683,522.46; and the 
persisting policy-holders, $1,754,939-22. 


(B) The Collection Charge 


But besides the deficit due to lapses, the persisting 
policy-holder bears another fearful burden. Even in 
the honestly managed John Hancock, the fee of the 
collector is 20% of each week’s premium, and this 20% 
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charge is only a part of the cost of collection. There is 
in addition necessarily the large expense of an elaborate 
system of superintendence and accounting. Bear in 
mind that 20% of an industrial premium is equal to 
40/%, of the sum payable as premium for a like amount 
of ordinary insurance. 

Obviously, therefore, a substantial reduction of the 
present cost of industrial insurance is not possible 
unless some radical change of system be introduced 
whereby the initial expenses, the cost of premium col- 
lection, and the percentage of lapses is greatly lessened. 


The Sacrifice of the Thrifty 


The supporters of the present system of industrial 
insurance declare that such a reduction of expenses and 
of lapses is impossible. They insist that the total loss to 
the insured and the heavy burden to the policy-holders 
from lapses, as well as from the huge cost of premium 
collection, must all be patiently borne as being the un- 
avoidable incidents of the beneficent institution of life 
insurance when applied to the working man. They de- 
clare that the appalling waste incident to the forfeiture 
within three years of two-thirds of all policies written 
is a sacrifice essential to the ultimate salvation of the 
small persisting minority; and that the huge expense 
involved in the house-to-house collection of weekly 
premiums is necessary to prevent still more lapses, on 
account of the working man’s alleged lack of thrift. 

It may be questioned whether, in view of the 
heavy expense now attending industrial insurance, 
the discontinuance of premium payments which 
yield such slight probability of net returns is not 
evidence rather of thrift than of thriftlessness. It 
is surely difficult to justify a system of insurance as 
to which it may be foretold that of the millions who 
are entered each year at a per capita initial expense of 
$2.07, a majority will not only let their policies lapse 
within the year, but will on the average pay in pre- 
miums only 72 cents. Does not such a record of mor- 
tality in policies prove conclusively that most of the 
entrants had been overpersuaded or misled into taking 
the insurance? But if, as the companies contend, the 
discontinuance of premium payments is evidence 
of thriftlessness, surely the thrifty who persevere 
should not be compelled to submit to a system 
which requires such great and largely useless sac- 
rifices in the supposed interest of a small minority. 

The thrifty working man, like people of larger means, 
should have the opportunity of obtaining life insurance 
at more nearly its necessary cost. 


The Remedy 


The sacrifice incident to the present industrial ir- 
surance system can be avoided only by providing an 
institution for insurance which will recognize that ics 
function is not to induce working people to take in- 
surance regardless of whether they really want it, or 
can afford to carry it, but rather to supply insurance 
upon proper terms to those who do want it and can 
carry it—an institution which will recognize that 
the best method of increasing the demand for life 
insurance is not eloquent persistent persuasion, but, 
as in the case of other necessaries of life, is to fur- 
nish a good article at a low price. 


The Savings Bank the Best’ Remedy 


Massachusetts in its 189 savings banks, and the other 
States with savings. banks similarly conducted, have 
institutions which, with a slight enlargement of their 
powers, can at a minimum of expense fill the great need 
of life insurance for working men. 

The only proper elements of the industrial insurance 
business not common to the savings bank business are 
simple and can be supplied at a minimum of expense in 
connection with our existing savings banks. They are: 

(a) Fixing the terms on which insurance shall be 
given. 

(6) The initial medical examination. 

(c) Verifying the proof of death. 

The last involves an inquiry similar in character to 
that now performed by the clerks of savings banks in 
the identification of depositors. 

The second is the work of a physician, who is avail- 
able at no greater expense to the savings bank than to 
the insurance company. 

The first is the work of an insurance actuary, who 
would be equally available to the savings banks, as he 
is to insurance companies, if the latter undertook the 
insurance business. And the present cost of actuarial 
service can be greatly reduced—first, by limiting the 
forms of insurance to two or three standard forms of 
simple policies—uniform throughout the State—and, 
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secondly, by providing for the appointment of a State 
actuary, who, in connection with the insurance com- 
missioner, shall serve all the savings-insurance banks. 
The work of such an actuary is, indeed, now necessarily 
performed in large part in each State by the insurance 
department, as an incident of supervising life insurance 
companies. 

The savings banks could thus enter upon the insur- 
ance business under circumstances singularly conducive 
to extending to the working man the blessing of safe 
life insurance at a low cost, because: 

/irst: The insurance department of savings banks 
would be managed by experienced trustees and officers 

(Continued on page 28) 





THE STORY OF A FAT FETISH AND THE SMILE 


By 


HAD always from my early youth intended to be 

a newspaper man. To this end I fitted myself in 

every way imaginable, and at the proper time 

obtained a billet on the New York ‘“‘Star.’’ To my 

surprise, I discovered the latter item to be the most 
difficult of accomplishment; but by means of my ac- 
quaintance with Senator Mengel I succeeded in obtain- 
ing a chance—on space. So great-was my enthusiasm 
for my new duties that I did not even take time to 
look about me in the city, but reported at noon on the 
day of my arrival. This seemed to me at the time, and 
has seemed ever since, most commendable in me, for 
all my life heretofore I had resided in a small prairie 
town of the Middle West. 

I sent my letter through an office boy to Mr. Stevens, 
the City Editor and friend of Senator Mengel, with 
whom my correspondence had been. To my surprise, 
I was shown into the presence of a man of very young 
appearance. He looked me over in a manner not at all 
flattering, asked me half a dozen aimless questions, in- 
formed me that he would soon give me an assignment, 
and dismissed me in charge of the office boy. 

The latter led me into a large room full of desks, 
shaded lights, and young men. A few of the latter were 
pounding on some of the numerous typewriters; but 
most lounged, smoked, and conversed in low 
voices, or read copies of the ‘‘Star.’’ I seated 
myself modestly at one side. None paid me 
the slightest attention. 

Thus I spent the day. From time to time a 
speaking tube shrieked out a man’s name. 
At this one of the reporters would disappear. 
In time I was left quite alone, and it had 
grown dark. I had not eaten since noon; 
but I did not dare leave. 

Toward eight o’clock young Mr. Stevens 
rushed into the room and looked about rather 
wildly. He used some queer expressions. 

‘*Not one of these spangle-leg key-pounders 
back yet?’’ he snorted. ‘‘What is this? a rest 
cure? what?”’ 

As I was the only inmate of the room, I 
answered, although the City Editor’s remark 
was nof thrown in my directiop. I told him 
that to the best of my belief this was not a 
rest cure, but the reporters’ room of the 
‘‘Star.’’ At this he whirled on me suddenly. 

‘‘Who are you?’ he d2manded. 

I recalled my identity to his memory. 

‘‘Oh, yes, the cub,’’ he commented dispar- 
agingly. He looked around again as though 
hoping to evolve somebody else from the 
shadows. 

‘Well, come here,’ 
‘‘vou'll have to do.’’ 
of a table. 

‘“‘Look here,’’ he began, ‘‘do you know 
anything about ships?’’ 

Asa matter of fact, I had never seen one, 
but I had read a great many able works by 
Cooper, Clark Russell, and others, and I have 
always maintained that a clever and resource- 
ful man need never really confess ignorance 
of anything. SolI told him quite confidently 
that I did. 

‘“‘That’s good,’’ he cried, apparently some- 
what relieved. ‘‘Two years agoa ship called 
the Nancy Lee disappeared somewhere in the 
South Seas. A boatload of the crew came 
ashore at Honolulu, but scattered immedi- 
ately. There were rumors of mutiny, trouble, 
what not— Now I’ve just got a private tip 
that the mate of the Naucy Lee has showed 
up in town. Nobody knows it now; but to- 
morrow every newspaper man in town will be 
on. I want his story. It may be a big one, 


’ 


he growled at last, 
He sat on one corner 
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for just now the firm that owned the Nancy Lee is 
of international importance. You must go Vis and 
get it. He may bea shy bird—I wish I had a more ex- 
perienced man tosend. Be back by twelve at latest. 
Here’s the address of the saloon where you'll find him.”’ 

He shook his head sorrowfully. I took the card with 
the address and went out, highly elated at the opportu- 
nity so unexpectedly mine. 

By constant inquiry I at length found my way to the 
saloon. This proved to be on the water front, not so 
far from the ‘‘Star’’ office, but reached only through a 
bewildering maze of streets. The place itself was mean 
and dingy. I entered directly into a’smallish room 
whose floor was covered with damp sawdust. A bar 
down one side and three tables and a stove filled nearly 
the whole space. 

I recognized my man at once. Indeed, save for a 
farmer-looking individual in cap and blue denim over- 
alls, he was the only customer of the place. A hasty 
reference to my memoranda reminded me that his 
name was Scroggs. 

At the moment he leaned against the bar under a 
lamp, where I had a full view of him. He was short, 
very rotund, had a red jolly face and fat legs. I recog- 
nized him the more easily in that he wore the full sailor 
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‘Next mornin’ they brought me the finest breakfast you ever see’’ 





THAT KILLED 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


regalia—round cap with ribbons, open blue blouse with 
white braid, trousers at once tight across the hips and 
loose about the ankles, and low patent leather pumps. 
I was pleased to find that the stage sailors I had seen 
in our own little theatre were so true to type. 

For a moment I stood deciding on the most effective 
approach. His face did not suggest great reticence, 
nor power of will. I made up my mind to try surprise, 
and immediately set myself to act on this decision. 

‘‘Good-evening, Mr. Scroggs,’’ said I, approaching 
pe “‘I suppose you were sorry to lose the Aancy 

eer” 

The barkeeper stopped wiping a glass; the farmer 
chap turned to me; Scroggs stared without a word. 
The silence became oppressive. 

‘*What?”’ asked the sailor huskily at last. 

I saw his astonishment, and meant to carry it off 
with a high hand before he could recover. 

‘You see I know you,”’ said I, ‘‘and all about you. 
What I want is your story of how the Nancy Lee was 
lost below Honolulu two years ago.”’ 

A look of admiration crept into his fishy blue eyes. 

‘‘Well, shiver my spanker!’’ said he, ‘‘how did you 
guess it?’ 

‘‘Never mind that. What I want is the story.”’ 

‘Well, bat my dead. eyes!’’ he rejoined, 


‘‘but who are you?”’ 
“I’m a reporter from the ‘Star,’’’ said I, 
feeling a little important over the announce- 


ment. 

‘*I strike my colcrs,’’ he cried, ‘‘come to 

the table and sit down, and I'll spin the 
yarn.”’ 
" Elated at my perspicacity and my easy vic- 
tory, I followed him to the table indicated. I 
was delighted with the nautical roll of his 
walk, and was overioyed to observe him, just 
before seating himself, hitch his trousers up 
fore and aft, as in the first steps of the horn- 
pipe. 

‘‘And now, my hearty—’’ 
came to a dead stop. I followed the direction 
of hiseyes. Thcy were riveted mcsmerically 
on the barkeeper. 

‘‘Won’t you drink something?”’ I asked. 

He brightened at once. 

‘‘Grog!’’ he growled in a hearse voice. 

This must have been a mere figure of speech, 
for the barkeeper brought him straight whis- 
ky. He drank it off at a gulp, looked sadly 
into the empty glass, and turned to me. 

‘‘And now, my hearty,”’ said he, ‘‘ what is it 
you want to know?’ 

‘‘T want to know abcut the loss of the Nancy 
Zee in the South Seas two years ago—and 
about the mutiny,’’ said I boldly. 

“It’salong yarn,’’ he sighed, dropping back 
into his chair, ‘‘and I’m a poor talker—least- 
wise except in a friendly way and amongst 
friends like—with a pipe, and maybe a socia- 


he began, and 


ble glass—’’ He paused, I motioned to the 
barkeeper. Thus encouraged, he commenced 
his tale. 


‘‘T wasn’t always as you see me now,”’ he be- 
gan with a shake of the head, ‘‘no, indeed—” 

I hastily produced my notebock and began 
to inscribe in shorthand. . This art I had 
acquired as part of my preliminary training. 
I have since been informed that reporters do 
not customarily take down verbatim inter- 
views. My belief in its advisability, however, 
especially when, as in the present instance, 
dealing with unfamiliar technical terms, re- 
mains unbroken. 

The seafaring man broke off with a deep 
sigh, and continued to shake his head. 
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“You have seen better days?’’ I encouraged him. 

“T has, indeed,”’’ said he. 

“Your state in life has been loftier?’’ 

‘“’Tain’t that,’’ he explained, ‘‘it’s my figger. Once 
I was as slender and graceful as the leapin’ fawn. Now 
look at me. It was weakness for food that brought me 
to this pass, and near to my destructions. Keel-haul 
my taffrail, but I was close to death!’’ 

He sipped at his whisky. 

“TI was borned on one of them little islands in the 
South Seas jam full of Kanakas, and date palms, and 
preadfruits, and atolls, and parrakeets, and copras 
swingin’ from tree to tree.”’ 

“T thought copra was a sort of dried cocoanut,’’ I 
ventured to interpose. 

He shifted his fishy blue eye to mine. 

“That’s just slang,’’ said he, ‘‘these yere copras I’m 
tellin’ you of lives on nothin’ dz7 dried cocoanut; which 
same they splits and piles up on the bases of clifts with 
a southern exposure. That’s where the folks first 
learned about dried cocoanut being good for anything, 
so naturally they named it after the intelligent little 
animals that first showed them.’’ He wiped his brow, 
and sipped another mouthful of whisky. ‘‘But horn- 
buckle my bowsprit, young feller, do you want this 
yarn, or don’t you?’’ 

I hastened to assure him of my interest. After an- 
other sip he seemed to regain his equanimity, and ina 
moment went on: 

“The natives of that happy isle loved me from a 
little child. They took me with them on the huntin’ 
and their fishin’, I played with their kiddies, and even 
Wallapo-Waloop, the high priest, let me 
look into his temple. I learned to speak 
the beautiful singin’ syllables of the island 
langwidges, and was looked on by all and 
several as like a prince of royal blood. I 
was young and handsome then, and my 
figger was slim and beautchus as a girl’s. 

“But there come a time when I must 
leave. The world called me, and the 
vig’rous blood of my antsisters called. 
There was great sorrow among them island 
people. They brought me presents, and 
they made me feasts where they served 
me yams and other furrin delicacies, and a 
rippin’ good lot of drink.”’ 

He paused, and his eyes, like the eyes of 
an automaton, turned to the bar. I signaled 
the barkeeper. He resumed: 

“At the speeches made on that joyous 
and sorrowful occasion, Wallapo-Waloop 
announced that by general vote I was to be- 
long to the Wam-wams, which is a powerful 
riesthood. ‘The initiation ceremonies I 
ave swore never to reveal; but when I 
come out, a full fledged priest, I had tat- 
tooed on my stummick the sacred fetish. 

‘***Oh, son,’ says Wallapo-Waloop in the 
beautiful singin’ syllables, ‘that sign will 
rescue you from trouble wherever the 
island peoples lives. If you find yourself 
in danger, all you have to do is to show 
the fetish, and to onct you will be exalted.’ 

“T tried to look to see what she was, but 
when I leaned over she got all wrinkled 
up, so I had to wait tillI went home. Then 
I got me a mirror and took a squint. Say, 
blast my topgallant keelson, but she was a 
beauty! They had tattooed a great big 
hairy solemn face right on my stummick 
—red and blue in color, hairy as to general 
effect, and solemn as Sunday! 

‘She give me quite a shock, but she was 
a winner. I tried her the first chanct 
I got on the natives of another island, 
and they just bumped their heads on the 
ground they was so tickled to see me. 
They wanted me to stay forever. 

‘‘But them feasts I tells you of is my 
final undoin’, for the memory of them 
stayed with me forever after. No matter 
where I went or how sick I was, all I had 
to do was to think of them custard apples 
and frickersees and smokin’ hot bread- 
fruits to get an appetite on me like an anaconder. 
I’m hungry right now just from a-thinkin’ of them. 
And as my memory has always been somethin’ most 
remarkable, and me of a sort that loves to live in his 
past, the result is that I acquires the taste for food I 
tells you of a while back. Sometimes I got away with 
six or seven meals a day. : 

“This was all right, but it played Davy Jones with 
my beautchus figger. I got fat, and the more I et, why 
the fatter I got. Hard work didn’t seem to make no 
manner of difference to me. I went up from a hundred 
and forty to two hundred and ten, and was gettin’ 
peaceful and contented. I was a good sailorman, 
douse my bilge, but I was even if I shouldn’t say it, 
and I never had no difficulty gettin’ a berth. Fact is, 
I used to ship on banana ships for choice. There was 
somethin’ about bananas that reminded me of my 
happy childhood. I used to eat about four bunches a 
week. Result was I put on flesh constant. 

‘“‘That was all right, and nobody had any kick comin’ 
as long as I did my work all regular and proper. But 
it played the devil with the fetish that had been 
tattooed on my stummick. You've seen these Jap faces 
made out of rubber that you squeeze and they look 
funny? Or if you ain’t seen them, perhaps you've seen 
these magic curved mirrors that shows you up like a 
blowing pollywatamus? Well, that was Bill—I called 
the tattooed face Bill just to be comrade like. You 
never would have knowed him. He started out, bein’ 
a lantern-jawed solemn whiskery sort of Bill with 
ferocity and dignity stickin’ out. all over him. But as 
my stummick got round from feedin’, pore old Bill’s 
disposition changed entire. He got fat, too, with puffy 
cheeks, and wide face, and hair stickin’ out all ways 
until he looked like a picture of the rising sun with 
1¢ 
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a big wide grin on him. But the funny part was that 
he had such wide spaces between his features. They 
got plumb scattered. One eye was on his cheeks and 
the other nestlin’ next his ear. His nose got shoved 
plumb in the middle of his smile. Pore old Bill, I was 
sorry for him; and I never went swimmin’ with the 
crew any more for fear he’d get laughed at.”’ 

The sailor furtively wiped his eye, then gazed into 
his empty glass with an air of vast surprise. 

“But the Mancy Lee?’ 1 urged him. 

‘Pore old Bill,’’ he murmured. 

“You were going to tell me about the Nancy Lee,’’ I 
persisted. 

He shook his head with an air of discouragement. 

“Tt’s too long a yarn,’’ proffered he, ‘‘and I ain’t no 
talker. It parches my throat to talk.” 

I held up a finger to the barkeeper, who without 
further instruction brought a whisky for Scroggs and 
a small beer for myself. 

‘“There I was at two hundred and thirty, and Bill all 
over the map,’’ the seafaring man went on suddenly, 
‘‘when one evil day I shipped as captain of the Nancy 
bea! 

“‘T was told it was as first mate,’’ I interrupted. 

‘‘Well, you see—that is—my rank was first mate; 
but really by private understandin’ I was rated cap- 
tain. The captain himself was an old man, friend of 
the owners; no good. You catch on? Our voyage out 
was all that heart could wish for. The trade wind blew 
fair, the dolphins and porpusses played merrily under 
our lee rail, and everythin’ was lovely. In due time 
we raised the islands, and in an hour I was lookin’ 





They seized Scroggs by the elbows and vanished with him 


with emotion on the scenes of my innercent childhood. 
The particular island we anchored by was a new one 
on me. . We was there to trade, and soon the dusky 
natives was swarmin’ over our keelson. I treated them 
fair, as I always done, but bein’ cautious by nature I 
only let a few of them on deck atatime. Among ’em 
was girls of surpassin’ beauty, and I could see the signs 
of dissatisfaction among the crew because I wouldn’t 
let ’em go ashore. One girl in especial was a rip- 
tearin’ beauty; and the minute her eyes fell on me 
she was took like a fish. I-couldn’t help it; it just 
had to be. 

‘“‘Wasn’t that unfortunate? She couldn’t conceal her 
feelin’s but followed me around with adorin’ looks like 
one of these brown-eyed fyce dogs. At first the results 
was merely guyin’ from the second mate, and snickers 
from the crew; but afore long green-eyed jealousy be- 
gan to get in her work, too. First off, there was a 
little bunch of the islanders—rejected suitors I reckon 
—and then there was a Britisher named Simpkins, a 
kind of petty officer whose main jobs was to pipe the 
log and scrape the binnacle. But why inflict you with 
all the harrowin’ details? The main result was that I 
come on deck the eighth dog watch one night to dis- 
cover that the crew had disobeyed my orders and gone 
ashore, and that the old captain and I was the only 
ones aboard the Nancy Lee. At the same instant of 
time the most blood-curdlin’ shrieks arose from the 
beach, and four or five big fires blazed up.”’ 

The door opened, a district messenger boy entered, 
looked about him and walked directly to us. He 
proffered me a message and his book. I signed, and 
tore open the envelope: 

‘“‘How are you getting on? Can send another man now. 
Answer by messenger. STEVENS.” 
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I tore a leaf from my notebook and rather proudly 
wrote the following reply: 


“Scroggs talking freely. Have about halt of great story. 
Another man unnecessary.”’ 


This I gave to the boy, who promptly departed. 

‘‘Business from the office,’’ I explained to Scroggs. 

To my surprise I noted that the latter had improved 
the interruption to order another round of drinks. 

‘IT got out my night glass,’’ he continued his tale, 
‘‘and took a look. The savages were dancin’ round and 
round the fires wavin’ clubs and assegess and such, 
while my pore unfortunate companions lay all around 
welterin’ in their gore. 

‘“‘I see there was no time to be lost. The old captain 
and I weighed the anchor as much as we could and 
guessed at the rest. But it was too late. Before we’d 
even got the topgallant studd’n s’l on her the savages 
had boarded us. We put up a desperate fight—I know 
I killed six myself—but was overpowered. The pore 
old captain was murdered as he lay, and I was about to 
share the same fate, when the beautchus damsel I 
mentioned a while back throwed herself acrost my 
bosom and hollered out 7 must kill her first. 

‘‘With that they set to talkin’, and after a little they 
decided to keep me fora while. So they bundled me 
ashore and put me in a cage and left me. 

‘““That wasn’t no ways pleasin’, and I gave myself up 
for lost; but next mornin’ they brought me the finest 
breakfast you ever see. It was eight courses long, and 
had all sorts of cocoanut oil, and palm oil fritters and 
thirgs to make your mouth water. You bet I tucked 
into it till I couldn’t hold no more. And 
along about mid-forenoon they brought 
me a light lunch and a heavy dinner at 
noon and a sort of five o’clock tea and a 
scrumptious supper. 

‘““*Say,’ says I to myself, ‘this isn’t so 
worse, if I am in a cage.’ 

But when darkness fell, my dreams of 
bliss was shattered. For that girl that was 
stuck on me come sneakin’ along till she 
was clost enough to whisper, and what do 
you think she told me?”’ 

He paused and cast his eye at the 
barkeeper. That individual awaited no 
instructions from me, but brought the 
refreshments immediately. 

“She put me on to the fact that the 
customs of the tribe was this: that con- 
demned criminals was fed to the limit and 
treated fine in every way for a month so 
as to make them sorry to leave. And that 
I was elected. At the end of the month it 
was me to the martyr’s stake. 

‘‘Now wasn’t that a nice love song to 
warble in your ear? 

“‘T was some depressed for a minute, and 
then all to onct I remembered Bill. Why, 
I mighty near laughed when I remembered 
Bill. I told Sally Ann about Bill, and she 
got all excited about it and chippered up 
a lot. 

‘*Well, mornin’ come, and I called up the 
high priests and the chiefs, and I give them 
a talk. I told them I was somethin’ in the 
priest line myself—and in proof I had the 
sacred fetish tattooed on my stummick. I 
could see they was mighty impressed, so 
when the proper time come I flashed Bill 
on ’em. 

““They were interested all right and 
looked him over one at a time and talked 
to each other in whispers. Then they 
went away. But they didn’t let me out 
of the cage, nor knock their heads on the 
ground for a-cent. And the five square 
meals come right along as usual. 

‘‘T could hardly wait for it to get dark 
enough for Sally Ann. When she crept 
near I opened up on her: 

‘**Look here, Sally,’ says I, ‘why don’t 
they let me out?’ 

‘“«They’re not goin’ to let you out,’ says 
she, ‘they’re goin’ to kill you in forty days.’ 
‘**What!’ says I, ‘what’s the matter? Ain’t this 
thing on my stummick the sacred fetish?’ 

‘**Yes,’ says she, ‘it’s a fetish all right. But it’s not 
a good fetish. It’s a bad fetish.’ 

‘**Well, I was otherwise informed,’ says I. ‘Look 
here, what’s the matter with it?’ 

‘**Good fetishes are always solemn and sad,’ says she, 
‘but bad fetishes grins.’ 

‘**Well, this one’s solemn enough,’ I insists. 

‘**No, he smiles,’ says she. 

“‘T couldn’t believe that. But when mornin’ come I 
got out my pocket mirror and took a look at Bill; but 
my stummick had got so fat and round that now he 
had a grin on him like a man who’s found a dollar. 

‘“That day I done a lot of tall thinkin’; and, however, 
I'd go at it, I come out always at the same results—re- 
duce, train down, quit eatin’. It come hard, I promise 
you that. The natives brought me all the dainties of 
the season, and just tempted me. They done their 
cookin’ near to hand where I could smell all the most 
appetizin’ odors; and when they’d got me fairly to 
droolin’ like a baby, they’d trot out a nice brown fried 
chicken with sweet potaters. And I simply couldn’t 
get water when I was thirsty. They brought me big 
bowls of cocoanut juice, which is the most fattenin’ 
thing goin’. But it is awful good. It makes my 
mouth dry just to think of it even now.” 

At these words the barkeeper, although neither of us 
had so much as glanced in his direction, advanced and 
replenished our glasses. 

‘*But the fear of death was on me, and I made out to 
bant to beat the devil. At the end of a week I thought 
Bill’s smile wasn’t quite so chipper as it had been, but 
I had only five weeks left, and I calculated I still had a 
good sixty pounds to take off. 
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**I done some more tall thinkin’. Eatin’ less was out 
of the question. ‘My son,’ says I to myself, ‘it’s exer- 
cise you need, heaps of exercise.’ That was all very 
well—to talk about exercise—but how was I to get it in 
a six by four cage? I couldn’t even do calesthenics. 
Then a bright idee struck me all of a heap. Just as 
soon as I could fix it, I called up them high priests and 
give them a talk. 

‘***Look here, my hearties,’ says I to them, ‘I know 
I’m to be sakerficed in five weeks more, and I’m proud 
and glad to get it from such perfeck gentlemen as you. 
But my god is a heap big joss with lots of whiskers, 
and if I want to keep my stand-in after death, I got to 
get busy and worship from now on. Any objections to 
me worshipin’ accordin’ to the articles of my faith?’ 

““They palavered a little and says no, they thought 
not. ‘In that case,’ I tells them, ‘you got to give me 
more room. My particular god demands what it is 
knowed as the Walkin’ Worship, which consists of a 
run up and down for an hour every mornin’ and every 
evenin’. You let me out on the beach twict aday. I 
can’t get away. Thus I will die happy, and I'll get my 
god to give you lots of luck.’ 

‘‘In the end they done it. Sally Ann told me they 
were ina heap of doubt for a long time, but me speakin’ 
the beautiful singin’ syllables of the island langwidges 
so fluent was what finally decided them. 

““So every mornin’ and every evenin’ after that I 
hiked up and down the sands as fast as I could make it, 
the savages watchin’ curious from the bushes. It was 
cruel hard work. At first I was so short-winded I 
couldn’t make more’n five miles an hour, but by and 
by I picked up some on that. By the end of another 
week I’d sweated off some flesh, and Bill was a little 
more mournful, but my progress wasn’t hefty enough 
to make me feel noways easy. 
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‘‘As the end of the. time come, I redoubled my exer- 
tions. Every day I looked at Bill in my lookin’ glass. 
His face got wrinkled and old, and his whiskers bunched 
again; his ear come around in place, and his eyes 
tracked, but still he preserved that imbecile and light- 
minded grin. 

“Oh, Bill!’ groans I to him the night before 
the execution, ‘if you care the least bit for me, 
forget it! Think of your dead grandmother, or 
Chauncey Depew, or somethin’ of that kind! If I 
only had you home, I’d make money sellin’ you to 
some patent food concern, but here. you’re worse’n 
useless !’ 

‘The mornin’ of the execution dawned. I run eigh- 
teen miles, rushed back to my cage and took a look. 
Bill was almost tearful, except that the very corners of 
his mouth turned up about a quarter of an inch. If I’d 
only had one more day—”’ : 

The seafaring man’s articulation was clear, but as 
he moved I saw that he was very drunk. He reached 
for his glass, missed it by a foot, smiled foolishly at me 
and tried again. 

The barkeeper stole forward, filled the glass and 
clasped the sailor’s fingers about it. Thrice the latter 
lurched toward it; thrice he missed connections. He 
smiled amiably. 5 

‘*Bring a straw,”’ said he. 

The whisky seemed to focus him. 

‘““You’re wantin’ to know how they done it,’’ he 
proffered. ‘‘Well, first off they tortured me till life 
was extinct. Then they killed me with clubs.”’ 

‘““What!’’ I cried. The barkeeper fell across the 
counter and his face purpled. 

At this moment the outer door opened to give ad- 
mittance to three extraordinary figures. One was 
dressed entirely in skin-tight soiled red material cut to 


display a forked tail and two fat upholstered req 
horns; the second had on a gilt pasteboard crown, a 
long red plush cloak trimmed with cotton, and much- 
mended doublet and hose. From the waist line of the 
third projected in front a large rooster’s head, and in 
back a tremendous and sweeping cock’s tail. 
pounced upon my man indignantly. 

‘“What do ye mean hidin’ away like this?’’ cried the 
devil. 

‘‘We been lookin’ everywheres for you!’’ shrieked 
the king. 

‘“‘We been holdin’ the Grand March fer you to lead 
it!’’ snorted the rooster. 

They seized Scroggs by the elbow and vanished with 
him out of the door, his legs trailing behind. 

I sat stunned. In a moment I became aware of the 
barkeeper at my elbow. He was still purple, but had 
partially recovered from his fit. 

‘‘Four twenty,’’ he was saying. 

‘*What?”’ I begged. 

‘Four dollars and twenty cents—for the drinks.”’ 

I felt in my pocket, still bewildered. 

‘“‘You wanted to see Scroggs,’’ murmured the bar- 
keeper. ‘‘He just told me to tell you he couldn’t wait 
no longer. He was. that feller with the overalls.’’ 

‘‘Who was that I was’ talking to?’’ I cried, starting 
up; ‘‘wasn’t that Scroggs, mate of the Nancy Lee ?” 

The barkeeper struggled with himself. 

‘‘No,’’ he whispered weakly at last, ‘‘that wasn’t 
Scroggs, that was Hogan. That wasn’t a sailor, that 
was a plumber. He wasn’t on no cannibal island, he 
was goin’ to lead the Grand March of the Plumbers’ 
Ball—if he hadn’t got so drunk on you.”’ 

I glanced at the clock, which registered one-thirty. 
I thought of my four dollars and twenty cents. I came 
away. Behind me I heard the sounds of mirth. 


They 


A HONEYMOON UP FAURA RIVER 


AND THE CYNICAL REVENGE OF A HUSBAND WRONGED 


fell in love with Roddy Gurnee’s wife the very 

day she arrived in Nueva Merida. It was a bad 
day, hot and damp and sticky, and the wind only 
seemed to make it worse. She came in over the flats 
in the ship’s boat; they could see her a long way off, 
standing upright inthe bows. She was the first white 
woman who had ever come to Nueva Merida. 

Then she and Roddy came up on the wharf, dripping 
with spray, and every one escorted them to the Con- 
sulate— Roddy was British Consul —and 
afterward they all went to the Traders’ 
Club. All nine of the members were present, 
until Roddy went home; he said his wife 
must be tired. There was a silence then. 

“Tt is not right he should bring such a 
woman to such a place,’’ said the German 
Consul, with heavy deliberation. ‘‘It is not 
right.”’ 

‘*There’s something lacking about Rod- 
dy,’’ remarked one of the English mer- 
chants. 

“You bet!’’ exclaimed Billy Burkhart. 
‘‘And whatever you guess is right.’’ he 
added. 

At that the Englishmen rallied to Gurnee’s 
support; they were in the majority and the 
discussion became heated. Discussions usu- 
ally were so in Nueva Merida. 

But the German Consul had the last word. 
‘It is not right,’’ he said; ‘‘if he brings a 
wife to such a place, he must expect to fight 
for her. It is not as in Europe or America 
—we are too close, too close to Mother 
Earth. He must fight for her—like the 
beasts of the field. It is not right.”’ 

And that was just about the way it hap- 
pened. No one ever knew exactly; a smile, 
a half arrested glance, seemed to be all that 
passed between them. But one night found 
her in Burkhart’s arms, in the shadow of the 
hedge that grew about the courtyard of the 
Consulate; and to them it was something 
foreordained, the straight course of nature. 
For they were very close indeed to Mother 
Earth. 

It was a hot night; it was always hot in 
Nueva Merida. The darkness of the tropics 
enfolded them, so that they could not see 
where the shadows merged in the outlines 
of the undergrowth. In front of them, in 
the centre of the courtyard, there was one 
bright spot where a beam of lamplight from 
the Consulate wedged itself between the 
folds of the dark. Down the street some 
one was playing an old Portuguese air on a 
violin; then a night insect rattled in sleepy 
rhythm outside the brightened pane. ‘‘I love 
you, Rhoda,’’ whispered the man, ‘‘I love 
you.”’ 

: She drew his head down gently and kissed 
him. ‘‘You must not drive me,”’ she said; 
‘where is Roddy now?’ 

“Playing poker at the club,’”’ Burkhart 

answered; ‘‘they play a shilling-limit game 


Be BURKHART, the American hide merchant, 


every Friday night. Everybody is there, except the 
German Consul, who was too busy to come, and the 
American Consul, who was too drunk. In case Roddy 
should leave the game, I’ve put Carrillo on guard 
at the corner. If he gets by Carrillo, he won’t get 
by me.’’ 

‘‘He’s sure to find out in the end,’’ she said, ‘‘sure to 
find out.’’ She trembled, and his encircling arm tight- 
ened about her; she was half crying. 

“I’m afraid it will come to a show-down before 





‘*T think I had better kill him now’’ 


By GERALD MORGAN 


long,’’ he said. ‘‘I think I rather hope it will. Good- 
night!’ Then he kissed her, and she walked slowly 
into the house, consciously avoiding the patch of lamp- 
light in the courtyard. 

‘IT don’t care how it ends,’’ she said. 

The next day Roddy Gurnee entertained all Nueva 
Merida at lunch in the Consulate. He stood on the 
veranda bowing and chatting with his guests, playing 
a little social part for his own enjoyment alone. It was 
almost like a garden-party ‘‘at home,’’ he thought; he 
was superbly unconscious of the fact that 
the amusement was limited to himself. The 
German Consul arrived with Schilling from 
the bank, both fat and apparently indiffer- 
ent to social blandishments; but both were 
thinking that they liked their own food 
much the best. ‘he American Consul ar- 
rived, just recovered from his last spree; he 
would have preferred to remain at home, 
and, besides, there were never any cuspi- 
dors in the British Consulate. The four 
English merchants arrived, wonderfully 
clean; they assumed a hearty, good-fellows- 
all manner just outside the gate, but as 
each one shook hands with Rhoda Gurnee 
his spirits seemed to dissolve. The presence 
of a lady invariably caused them intense 
discomfort; they suspected ladies of call- 
ing them ‘‘hopelessly middle-class.’’ Billy 
Burkhart completed the party. He did 
not even press Mrs. Gurnee’s hand. He 
asked Schilling what the rates were at the 
bank. 

‘“No business, Burkhart, no business!”’ ex- 
claimed Gurnee, with great jollity; ‘‘can’t 
have that here, you know. Pleasure, purely 
for pleasure.’’ 

Rhoda Gurnee looked at her husband and 
wondered why she had married him. He 
was almost bald, and his yellow mustache 
seemed to Groop more every day. He had 
never had much hair or many ideas, she 
thought, but now they would soon all be 
gone. Billy Burkhart had made no mistake; 
there was something lacking about her hus- 
band, and whatever you guessed was right. 
Now, Burkhart,—Burkhart was a man, the 
only man in Nueva Merida,—then she smiled 
with a sort of curious content, as a welcome 
thought flashed across her mind. She was 
the only woman. 

No one talked much at Gurnee’s lunches 
except Gurnee himself. Although the others 
met every day of their lives, they found 
themselves silent here—appalled by the 
social atmosphere, embarrassed, uncomfort- 
able, dressed up. Gurnee’s conversation 
consisted of loosely connected ejaculations, 
but they admired him for it, except Burk- 
hart. Burkhart said that Gurnee talked like 
a phonograph out of order. He thought of 
it now, and remembered how Rhoda had 
laughed. Poor Rhoda... . 

“IT am going to give a party.’’ The 
German Consul was standing up. ‘It is 
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to-morrow night. 
party. And I ask you all to come.”’ 

“Right,’’ exclaimed Gurnee, ‘‘sounds like a song! 
American song, Burkhart, coon song: 


It is what we call a Heidelberg 


‘Oh, 1 feel so happy and I feel so gay, 

1 don’t know what to do or say, 

For to-morrow is my wedding day, 
And lask you all to come.’ 


Eh, Rhoda? Pity you can’t come, +oo. You know the 
song, Burkhart? 


‘Oh, L feel so happy and I feel so gay, 
1 don't know what to do or say, 
For to-morrow—’”’ 


“T’ve got to look after a consignment of hides, Gur- 
nee, old man,’’ said Burkhart hurriedly. 

In due course the German Consul gave his party. At 
midnight the sober element departed, leaving only 
Gurnee, the American Consul, and their host. 

“Higby,’’ said Gurnee, ‘‘you’re an extraordi- 
nary good chap.”’ 

The American Consul opened one eye; he was 
verydrunk. He sat there all huddled up, pitiably 
shrunken with past.debauches. He was a politi- 
cal parasite, the offscourings of an inland city. 

“J wisht I was home,’’ he whimpered, ‘‘I 
wisht I could see the boys and go to the 
continuous again. I wisht I was _ playin’ 
seven-up round to McCarthy’s. There used 
to be a nigger singin’ and dancin’ there 
every night—the Mobile Buck and suchlike. I 
wisht I was home.’’ He shut his eyes again. 

‘“‘Home!’ exclaimed Gurnee. ‘‘Rot! Geta 
wife. Then you'll be allserene. Geta wife!” 

“Wife?’’ The American moved uneasily in 
his chair. ‘‘I had a wife onct. She run off in 
’96 with a Brooklyn drummer—run off and left 
me back in Toledo. Flora was all right while 
she lasted, but they’re all like that—take up 
with the first flash sport that comes along. 
They’re all like that—same as yours and mine.”’ 

There was a pause; the American was drop- 
ping off to sleep. ‘‘What did you say just 
then?’’ asked Gurnee slowly. The German 
Consul shoved back his chair. 

“Wake up, you little drunken waster !”’ 
shouted Gurnee suddenly; ‘‘what’s that about 
my wife?” 

The American opened his eye once more. 
“Ask Billy Burkhart,’”’ he said; ‘the wasn’t 
here to-night.’’ 

Carrillo, the sentry, half asleep, did not 
see him pass; the latch clicked as he opened 
the courtyard gate, but the two in the shadow 
of the hedge heard nothing. He slipped across 
to the further side, and the beam of lamp- 
light stretched like a barrier between them. 
He could hear them whispering. 

Gurnee was not a sudden man, and the effect 
of the drink had died away within him. He 
stood in indecision; there were no witnesses 
to drive him into instant action. He listened 
to their whispers from the shadow beyond the 
aisle of light. 

‘‘Were you ever in love with a man before, 
sweetheart ?’’ Burkhart said. 

“‘No, dear,’’ she answered. ‘‘Once I thought 
I was.”’ 

‘“Not Roddy ?”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘You said with a man,”’ she said. 
“He was a Major of Sappers, and I was seventeen. I 
married Roddy because I had to. I am an Ayrshire 
Morant, and we Morants don’t throw away our love.’’ 
And Gurnee heard him kiss her. 

Then he stepped out into the light. ‘‘Well, Burk- 
hart?”’ he said. In the shadow of the hedge the whis- 
pers and the rustling ceased. ‘‘Come out, you dog!’’ 
Gurnee tried to shout, but his voice cracked into a 
treble. And Burkhart struck him on the jaw with the 
full weight of his body behind the blow. 

Burkhart stood there, silent. Then the woman 
slipped up behind him and put her hand in his like a 
little child; she looked down upon the fallen man with 
a sort of awe. 

“Ts he dead?’’ she said. 

“No,”’ he answered brutally, ‘‘but I think I had bet- 
ter kill him now.”’ 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!’ she cried, ‘‘come away.”’ 

“Come away,’’ he repeated mechanically, ‘‘that’s 
best. It’s all right, Rhoda, don’t be afraid. There is 
a launch provisioned at Palacios’ boathouse. I was— 
expecting this. And we will get off on our honeymoon 
up the Faura River, Rhoda, to the land of the upland 
bluffs.’’ 

“It is as I desire, dear,’’ she said. And before dawn, 
with one dim lantern to match the starlight, the launch 
steered away through the fever mists—away from Nueva 
Merida. There was no sound but the rhythm of piston 
and screw; Burkhart, at the wheel, could see the dim 
and distant outline of the shore, and, in the near fore- 
ground, the sleepy engineer squat on his haunches 
beside the open furnace. The woman leaned on the 
rail at his elbow; she was awake, but silent with the 
silence of a great content. Behind them lay the disap- 
Pearing lights of Nueva Merida. 
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Then the man spoke. ‘‘That’s the last landmark back 
there,’’ he said; ‘‘we’re leaving it all in our wake. 
London is over yonder, and Paris, and New York—we’re 
pointed away from /em. We're steering back through 
the centuries into our land, dear—yours and mine. The 
forests and the meadows and the hills are ours, and we 
shall live as men did in the old days—the men who 
fought each day for their very right to live.’ 

‘‘I know we’re free,’’ she said; ‘‘I am content.’’ 

‘““We are—’’ he began—‘‘stripped—you understand, 
stripped—like some old Greek athlete. We can live as 
we like and think as we like, and love as we like— 
we’re free, free! Weshall find our birthright up there 
in the hill country, dear—together. You’ve risked—’’ 

‘‘Risked! I knew the odds when I made my choice.”’ 

Then he changed, and his uncontrolled laughter 
echoed over the silent river—the mirth of a truant 
schoolboy. ‘‘The hide industry!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘that 
will certainly suffer.’’ 





‘*T hope I’m not intruding,’’ he said 


‘‘How will it end?’’ she asked gravely. 

‘*God knows,’’ he answered roughly. 
that no more than the cave-men did.” 

‘““That’s true,’’ she whispered, ‘‘that’s true!’ He 
turned and kissed her. 

At last they came to the place where the stream ran 
narrowly between high banks of good dry land. ‘‘These 
are the upland bluffs,’’ he said. 

They ran the launch into a sort of inlet and made her 
fast; then they climbed the gentle slope up to the table- 
land. Gradually, with much toil, they carried each 
pack and each box upon their shoulders to the crest, 
and Burkhart lastly chose a tent-space. He laid his 
rifle down. 

‘‘We must build a stockade around this Eden,”’ 
he said. 

They cut the thickets and lashed them together, and 
by nightfall of the second day they had completed the 
work. Neither Burkhart nor the half-breed engineer 
had rested from the beginning; and their last stroke 
was to cut loopholes in the stockade. Then the engineer 
returned to sleep in the launch. 

They stood together in the evening light, looking 


“We know 


down, far down the river. ‘‘Have you a rifle for me?’’ 
she said. 
He glanced at her without smiling. ‘‘I do not doubt 


that you would shoot it straight,’’ he answered. They 
entered the stockade. 

Then followed the days of waiting—days of tropical 
heat and tropical languor—stealing away the very main- 
springs of their energy. Each night, under the low 
stars, they could hear the half-breed engineer humming 
to himself curious little airs, set in the minor key of the 
old, old times. He had begun the building of a hut, 
and left it half finished, through the sheer joy of in- 


dolence; and they, for their part, looked upon him 
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more as a silent servant of the Elysian realms than as 
a link with the world they had left behind. Hour by 
hour she would sit upon the face of the biuff, stead- 
fastly gazing over the prospect of the hills and the 
stream, while Burkhart lay at her feet, scarcely stirring. 
Words seemed unavailing, so all-pervading was the 
silence. ‘‘There is no need to speak in Paradise,’’ 
she said. 

At last, after many days, the pursuers came. The 
engineer saw them first—a little curl of smoke, the re- 
flected flash of the sun, a dot on the face of the river. 
Burkhart loaded the rifles, and they crouched at the 
crest of the bluff, waiting. 

It was another launch that gradually approached. 
Within a thousand yards of the stockade she stopped, 
reversed noisily, and pointed slowly for the shore. 
Then she slipped in behind a clump of bushes. 

Beyond the screen of the river-growth there appeared 
a little flat-bottomed punt, and at her bows floated an 
immense white flag. A single man was rowing. 
“It’s Gurnee!’’ whispered Burkhart. The en- 
gineer nodded. 

He made directly toward them, until he was 
so close that they could distinguish the play of 
his shoulders. He ran the punt ashore and 
stepped from it, without once looking up. 
Then he advanced slowly up the slope. He 
held the white flag above him like a gun at 
shoulder-arms. 

Suddenly Burkhart jumped to his feet. 
‘Stop there, Gurnee!’’ he commanded, ‘‘what 
do you want?’’ 

Gurnee stood still. ‘I hope I’m not in- 
truding,’’ he said; ‘‘merely a casual visitor, I 
assure you. I wanted to see how you were 
getting on.’’ There was a pause. 

‘I suppose you expect satisfaction,’’ Burk- 
hart began; ‘‘I will meet you—’’ 

‘Satisfaction !’’ Gurnee interrupted, ‘‘I have 
it already—loads of it. Set your mind at rest. 
There is no reason why you should not return 
to Nueva Merida, if you tire of it here. You 
might not wish to stop there long—of course 
it might be embarrassing. I have no inten- 
tion of doing anything—anything, you un- 
derstand! No divorce—’’ Then his voice 
changed. ‘‘I hope to God to see you end your 
life in some third-class Continental watering- 
place!’’ he cried. 

‘‘Oh,” said Burkhart slowly, ‘‘I see. You’d 
better be going now.”’ 

“I’m going,’’ Gurnee smiled. ‘‘This_ro- 
mance is charming, charming! Pardon me for 
interrupting your honeymoon —it was very 
bad form. Lovely place, too. Good-by.”’ 

He walked slowly down the slope, carefully 
lashed the white flag in the bows, and shoved 
off. They watched him; his eyes were steady 
in the boat. And as he rowed, he began to 
sing—Burkhart knew the song: 


‘Oh, I feel so happy and I feel so gay, 
L don't know what to do or say, 
For to-morrow is my wedding day—"’ 


His voice rose into a startling sort of whine— 


‘‘And Task you all to come.” 


They could hear him until the punt passed 
out of sight behind the screen of the river- 
growth. : 

Then the launch steamed noisily out. The white flag 
floated above her. She steered a course up-stream, 
until she was level with the bluff. Three times she cir- 
cled slowly, three times in derision she saluted; then 
she pointed down to the sea. And through it all Burk- 
hart’s eyes were on the flag. 

He watched in silence. He lifted his rifle, laid it 
down again. Then suddenly his voice rose in uncon- 
trolled passion: 

‘Pull that flag down, you coward!’’ he shouted, ‘‘pull 
itdown! Pull it—!” 

The woman stepped out from the stockade and stood 
at his side. 

‘“There is nothing to be gained by this,’’ she said; 
‘the carried no other colors.’’ Then she touched his 
arm. ‘‘I heard every word,’’ she whispered. ‘He 
has the upper hand. Long ago, when I first knew 
him, he told me that I had the choice of marrying him 
—or of making paper flowers in a London suburb. He 
was right then. He is right now.’’ 

Burkhart made no answer. After a little he raised 
the rifle above his head, swung it round and out far 
over the bluff. It fell with a low splash far below, and 
he stood there to watch the ripples circle above it. 
Then he turned to the engineer. ‘‘You can begin to 
get up steam,”’ he said; ‘‘we’re going back to Nueva 
Merida.”’ 

‘“To Nueva Merida?’’ cried the woman quickly. 

‘It’s on the way,’’ he said. 

‘*On the way to where?’’ she exclaimed. 

“It’s on the way—’’ he repeated sullenly—‘‘home! 
Nueva Merida, New York—Ayrshire!’’ 

‘‘Ayrshire!’’ He had never heard that voice. ‘‘You 
fool!’’ she cried, ‘‘why didn’t you kill him?” 

He laughed. ‘‘It seems we bought a round-trip 
ticket to Paradise, my dear,’’ he said. 
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When the first transcontinental railway in Canada was completed the rails that bound Winnipeg to the seaport cities of Vancouver and New Westminster ran through a wilder. 
ness. During the harvest season these rails lie in a broad ribbon of golden grain, every town visible for miles, the towering elevators rising above the yellow prairie lands 


By RICHARD LLOYD JONES 


After the prairie lands of the United States were filled with homesteaders there were no worth-while free lands 


left to be staked and claimed until Western Canada was found to be of great agricultural value. 


To-day 


the Dominion is offering homestead opportunities, as the Dakotas and Kansas did forty and fifty years ago 


HOUGH Ontario and Quebec and the smaller 
dependencies by the sea have been making 
history for more than two centuries, the key- 

, stone of Canada’s power was not discovered 
until the Gregorian calendar recorded the 

last centurial year: : 

Long after the Provinces had been confederated into 
a Dominion Government, Premier Mackenzie was 
laughed at for declaring that west of the waters of 
Winnipeg there were three millions of alluvial acres 
awaiting the plowman and the plow. 

During the forty years following the outbreak of the 
American Civil War, the farmers of the St. Lawrence 
Valley and the fruit growers in the garden land of 
Evangeline were content to live their quiet settlement 
life, undisturbed by the fretful ambitions that elsewhere 
in the world were weaving progress out of the fabrics 
of impatience and discontent. 

While the Riel rebellion thrived to add conviction 
that the great Valley of the Saskatchewan was a hap- 
less wilderness, and the isolated villages of Battleford 
and Regina were but clearing posts for the fur traders 
of the Athabaska forests, the Dakota wheat lands were 
peopling, the Montana outlaws were being euchred, the 
Cheyennes and the Sioux subdued, the Platte and 
Arkansas Valleys were claim- 
ing their rightful legacies, 
and the waters of the Sho- 


a modest fortune and acquired the equally productive 
land for little or nothing in the last patch on the con- 
tinent where such an opportunity may be found. 
Pioneering, with the modest fortune which the old farm 
brought, was deprived of the old-time hardships and 
discomfort, and the sons were given the advantage of 
quarter-sections, which might have been impossible in 
the old home State. 


The American Invasion of Canada 


So fast came these Americans seeking an expansion 
of opportunity, that after but three years of conquest 
the Hon. Clifford Sifton, Canadian Minister of the In- 
terior, declared before a delegation from the London 
Chamber of Commerce that ‘‘Americans now own the 
Canadian Northwest.”’ 

Thirty-five years ago, Winnipeg, the capital of the 
Province of Manitoba, was a trading post of two hun- 
dred and sixty people. Its growth was dilatory—if, 
indeed, it may be said to have had a growth, until 
some Americans came into town one summer’s day and 
offered a real estate agent five dollars an acre for all 
the western land he could buy. The agent declared 
he’d ‘‘struck a company of lunatics in charge of a 


have been combed into furrows by the traction plow; 
the worthless lands, which the ‘‘lunatic’’ Americans 
bought for five dollars an acre, when they might have 
bought it for two, are now selling at fifty, seventy-five, 
and a hundred; brick mansions and capacious barns are 
replacing the pioneer huts and thatched stables that 
are, perhaps, not more than a couple of harvests old. 

The old trails leading through Winnipeg are boule- 
varded to-day, and stately banks, office buildings, 
hotels, newspaper offices, and railroad terminals grace 
the city with a freshness that, elsewhere, would indi- 
cate the recent visit of an appalling calamity. 

Still west of Manitoba, the invading forces of civiliza- 
tion have waged war against the wilderness of centuries 
and won. Regina—the territorial capital of Alberta, 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska, and still north- 
ward to Mackenzie and Yukon—was the next stronghold 
to boom. Then the conquest followed north to Prince 
Albert—an old trading fort. Settlers surveyed the in- 
tervening fields, while others, pursuing still further the 
rays of the setting sun, drove their boats up the broad 
Saskatchewan to Edmonton, or along the line of rail to 
Calgary. Into this vast section grew such thriving 
towns as Portage la Prairie, Indian Head, Moose Jaw, 
Medicine Hat, Saskatoon, and Red Deer; each a match 

for such minor cities of the 
States as Oshkosh, Kala- 





shone were singing to heroic Fa 
pioneers of the good they yet 
would do. 

Europe’s restless millions % 
crowded Castle Garden—the 
little gateway to this wild 
and wonderful West. To the 
free lands the homesteaders 
went in endless trails; naked 
prairies were blocked off in 
square counties, townships, 
sections, and quarter -sec- 
tions, and the nation builders 
claimed them. ‘Territories 
realized Statehood; reserva- 
tions were opened to make 
room for more, and the red- 
skins were crowded back. At 
last the frontier reached the 
waters of the Occidental sea 
and The West was declared 
closed in. 

In r900 an American who 
had witnessed the building 
of the West crossed Latitude 
49 on to the virgin prairie 











mazoo, and Ypsilanti. 

So rapid was the rush of 
this Last West, so populous 
became the prairies where 
but a few years before 
browsed the deer and the 
antelope unafraid, that the 
four territorial divisions 
south of Mackenzie and be- 
tween Manitoba and Brit- 
ish Columbia were divided 
equally by Longitude t10 
into the Provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 

With the admission of these 
provinces into the confede- 
rated government at Ottawa, 
politics became part of the 
pioneer’s problems. 

Prior to this the territorial 
settler had merely moved in- 
to a new and _ unoccupied 
country. He was, perhaps, 
anywhere from one to two 
hundred miles from the land 
of the Stars and Stripes, but 








which Alexander Macken- 
zie, thirty years before, had 
prophesied, at the cost of ridi- 
cule, would some day be the 
seat of the Dominion’s power. Turning the sod with 
the ‘heel of his boot, this intruder from the States said: 
“This land is going to be a vast field of wheat. 
It’s worth more than all the unmined gold of Yukon. 
It’s going to make Canada what she has never dreamed 
of being.’”’ This was the opening of the Last West. 


The Dominion’s Campaign of Education 


Two years prior to this prophecy the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, despairing of peopling its Province of Mani- 
toba through its own channels of immigration, set out 
upon a proselytizing program, which it tried to cloak 
under the mantle of a ‘‘campaign of education.’’ This 
campaign was waged among the farmers in the United 
States, and it is still officially conducted under the 
Ottawa Department of the Interior. Asaresult of this 
Minnesota agriculturists have been enticed across the 
border in such numbers that the Gopher State has 
taken legislative steps to checkmate the Last West lure. 

Nearly two hundred thousand Americans from as 
far east as New England and as far south as the Gulf 
have taken the trail to the Last West, and thousands 
of pioneers from Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas have sold their ‘‘homestead-160”’ for 


The rich river valleys once occupied by ranchers are now being turned into vast wheat fields 


mint.’’ He saw nothing but Paris and camel-back 
rides in Egypt before him. But his more honest neigh- 
bors protested. They said: ‘‘These fool Americans 
don’t realize that this land isn’t worth three whoops 
from Keewatin, and it’s a shame to take the money.”’ 
The poor agent never saw Paris—but the unsophisti- 
cated Americans did. Then Winnipeg boomed. 

The farmers came into Manitoba; South Bend and 
Stoughton wagons followed a new trail; the mowers 
and harvesters that did their part to make Milwaukee 
famous were brought to a new mart; red threshing 
machines with gold eagles perched on a shield of stars 
and stripes were put into commission under the red 
bunting of Britain; and milling machines bearing the 
inscription ‘‘Indiana’’ were mounted on Winnipeg 
piers. Four hundred miles to the east of this boom 
town, the Port Arthur and Fort William steel eleva- 
tors, on the north shore of Superior, were built within 
firing distance of Isle Royal—Michigan’s farthest north. 
Then Duluth—the zenith city of the unsalted seas— 
awoke to find that a great competitor had. been estab- 
lished more than a hundred miles nearer to the straits 
of Sainte Marie. 

The city of Winnipeg has become the seat of a new 
empire; the wide reaches of Manitoba’s fertile plains 


he had not felt the sacrifice 
of citizenship. The love of 
democracy, of republicanism, 
of choosing a nation’s head 
from the ranks of the plain 
people, had been bred in the marrow of his bone. He 
loved men like Washington, who hated a crown. Now 
he must deny himself his inalienable right of birth— 
he must suffer taxation without representation, or 
swear allegiance to a king. 


The People of America 


In traveling several thousand miles over this vast 
domain, meeting the American settlers in all parts of 
the Last West Provinces, I found most of their senti- 
ments were in close agreement with the cultured Iowa 
emigrant who had located near the enterprising town 
of Saskatoon, and who said: ‘‘I was born and shall die 
an American. I am loyal to Canada because it too is 
American. We are one people—not of Europe, or of 
Europe’s isles, but of North America and North Amer- 
ica’s isles. We work under the same sun, at the same 
hours; we speak a common tongue; we pursue a single 
purpose. We may always be two countries, but we 
must always be one continent, a homogeneous people 
living in prosperity on a common land.”’ 

This political sentiment—so common among the 
settlers in the Last West—gave rise toa needless ap- 
prehension among politicians at Ottawa. They pro- 
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posed to offset the political heresy infused into the 
West by applying their immigration methods to En- 
glish subjects. In this enterprise they were'rewarded 
with a fair measure of success. A goodly number 
of intelligent and skilful Welsh and English farmers 
came to drill seeds into the Dominion’s western soil. 
But the extravagant rhetoric of land-shark literature 
as often works injury as good. Hundreds of Cockneys, 
weary of London’s ways and eagé¥ to survey the ‘‘pos- 
sessions’ and, incidentally, to ‘‘strike it’’ if ‘‘it’’ might 
come their way, embarked for the land of infinite 
romise. Their contribution to the building of the 
Last West was found to be in the amusement they 
afforded the pioneer agriculturist, engaged in the sober 
task of breaking virgin soil. 


The Coming of the Dukhobortsi 


The Tommy who, driving a tightly checked horse up 
toa watering-trough, discovered that the brute couldn’t 
lower his head to drink, and called to his helpmate: 
“Lift the ’ind end of the cart, Bobby, so the ’orse can 
dip his ’ead,’’ is no more an exaggerated type of the 
“Cockney farmer’’ who came over to ‘‘try it on,’’ than 
was the amateur plowman who, finding it difficult to 
keep his horses in the furrow path, flung the reins over 
the handles and advised his team to ‘‘go where you 
bloomin’ please, I’ve got 
to plow the whole thing 
anyway.” 


Collier’s for September 15 1906 


provinces of one hundred and fifty-two religious sects 
other than those which Josh Billings once clas ified as 
the standard dogmas of Christendom, the Last Free 
West is no more cosmopolitan, or less homogeneous, 
than were the Western States south of the international 
line fifty years ago. 


Pioneering is Easier To-day 


The Galicians, the Welsh, the Germans, and the Scan- 
dinavians are all learning the tongue of the American 
and the Eastern Canadian settlers. When the second 
generation have come into majority the Provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta will not be unlike Iowa, 
Minnesota, or Oklahoma. 

The settlers of the Last West have a much simpler 
task and operate on a much larger scale than the pio- 
neers who laid the commonwealth cornerstones of Ohio 
and Illinois. The stern school of necessity mothered 
the invention of many a machine without which ex- 
tensive farming would be impossible. This machinery 
is found to-day on every farm in the Canadian North- 
west. But even with all this material heritage, it 
takes a stout heart and red blood to settle on any 
frontier. Utter isolation is the distressing element 
which one must encounter who goes from among 
farms of a hundred odd acres into a land where 
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of the Manitoba and North Dakota line. Here are found 
the farmhouses and well-kept gardens that one sees in 
the valleys of the Genesee and the Mohawk, and great 
red barns such as enrich the landscape in northern 
Illinois. But the panorama of the new wheat fields has 
just begun when you reach here. The Saskatchewan is 
one of the noble rivers of the continent. Along its broad 
current are farms just coming under the plow, that 
grow bread, bread, bread. Nor does the drama of the 
harvest stop there. 

Far up to the north land the Jesuit Fathers, who 
have done so much to show how hospitable Mother 
Earth is to man, have grown and milled wheat flour 
on the shores of Athabasca, six hundred miles north 
of the Montana line. 


The Future of a Fruitful Soil 


In the valleys warmed by the gentle Chinook winds, 
where Alberta’s capital—Edmonton—lies, one finds a 
civilization, churches, schools, stores, hotels, elec- 
tricity, public waterworks and elegant homes, of the 
kind one would expect to meet in Zanesville, Ohio, or 
in Rome, New York. In the surrounding country one 
finds the trees and shrubs and the gentle rolling hills 
and the waving fields of oats that have given wealth 
and fame to Iowa. And this so far in the north land 
that the newspaper may be 
read by daylight on the 





On the western edge of 
this wonderful prairie land 
lies Calgary, which five years 
ago was merely a modest 
ranching town. Here lived 
some of England’s ‘‘upper 
class,’’ who like the disciples 
of Captain John Smith of 
Virginia have been the scouts 
of empire wherever the cross 
of St. George has been un- 
furled. Good fellows were 
they at games, but with some 
worthy exceptions they were 
duffers at ranching and as 
famous for their failures in 
farming as ever the Cockneys 
were. 

Watching, perhaps not 
without a touch of jealousy, 
the million immigrants per 
annum seeking admission at 
the American front door, the 
Ottawa Government and the 
western land companies sent 
their agents into Europe to 
change the tide of immigra- 








house porch at to P.M., and 
the ball games are called 
for seven. 

Here, then, between Lake 
Superior’s Thunder Bay and 
the rocks at Banff, Latitude 
49 and the broad Saskatche- 
wan, lies the Last West. 
Most of its land can never 
be as valuable as Minnesota 
or Wisconsin because it is 
too dependable upon one 
crop. But much of its land 
can not be surpassed for 
wheat. That which is irri- 
gable will be made produc- 
tive for fruit-growing and 
intensive farming, but will 
never be as valuable as the 
irrigable lands of the West- 
ern States. The severity 
and duration of the winters 
forbid. 

When this Last West has 
been closed in, a new growth 
will begin in the First North 
following the range valleys to 








tion northward into the jaws 
of the St. Lawrence Gulf. 
Asa result a fair measure of 
Hungarians, Germans, Aus- 
trians, Scandinavians, Russians, and Finns were har- 
bored. But when the seine-net at Montreal was 
lifted, it was found that most of the Russians were 
Dukhobortsi. : 

A Canadian poet has playfully said: ‘‘The national 
sport of Canada is religion.’’ If there be a measure of 
truth in this jest, the good people of the Dominion 
West secured their share of the national sport when 
these Dukhobortsi settled down. Most of them, in fair- 
ness let it be said, are sensible, law-abiding, and indus- 
trious, but there are those among them who represent 
the highest excess of religious fanaticism. During 
one religious revival they thought they discovered that 
the use of animals as beasts of burden was unscriptural, 
so to save their souls they drove their horses and cattle 
and sheep away from their farms and villages. At an- 
other revival they concluded that all labor-saving ma- 
chinery was invented by the Devil, and that those who 
used them were led away from the methods of labor 
pursued by the gentle Nazarene. In obedience to their 
convictions they carted to their fields their mowers, 
sowers, reapers, and threshers, and, piling them high, 
reduced them to scrap-iron and ash by fire. 


The *‘Altogether’’? Parade 


_ Occasionally some individual, stricken with a sense of 
sin, burns his cabin, and with his family starts out to 
wander, as the spirit may lead, depending upon Him 
who feeds the ravens and notes the sparrow’s fall. At 
no time, however, have they been more picturesque in 
their rites than when recently they became convinced 
that their Saviour was waiting for them out on the open 
prairie, and in order to propitiate Him they must ap- 
pear in the image of their Maker. Burning all their 
clothing, they started in search of the sacred camp. 
The less imaginative and 
more conventional mount- 
ed police, however, inter- 


Irrigation is now becoming a potent factor in the development of the rainless prairies of Alberta 


the farm acreage is calculated with three ciphers. 
Far off toward the blackening eastern evening sky I 
saw, near the banks of the Red Deer River, a light that 
looked as if a giant’s torch might be aflame. When 
the night sky had deepened into indigo the last glow 
of the western clouds, a young farmer with his wife 
and babies drove into the little frontier town and 
announced that his new house and all it had was gone. 
His only answer to the proffered expressions of sym- 
pathy was: ‘‘I’m glad the wind was off the barn; next 
harvest I’ll build again, but I couldn’t have stood to 
lose the horses.’’ 


Some Exaggerated Claims 


This is the pioneer stuff that’s closing in the Last 
West. It’s the new blood that is building an empire 
out of a wilderness. It is a fair type of the men who 
are going to infuse a new life into the world’s greatest 
colony and make of it a potent mighty factor in the 
family of nations. 

Like every new land the Canadian West has its 
boomers, its syndicate agents, and its time-table litera- 
ture full of glowing descriptions. These professional 
promoters talk in gigantic generalities and make affir- 
mation to most remarkable claims. They talk of Cana- 
dian wheat as though it were already the basis of the 
world’s bread supply. If the Last West is ‘‘the world’s 
bread-basket,’’ in the name of Heaven what is Kansas? 
The whole Dominion of Canada will not produce this 
year as much wheat as the State of Kansas alone, 
and wheat in Kansas is the second crop. Corn is 
first. 

But the Last West is young—its acres are yet to be 
occupied. No better wheat land can be found in the 
world than in southern Saskatchewan, and on both sides 


the Klondike country where 
the short hot summers will 
do more to make potato 
growers and short-cereal har- 
’ vesters wealthy than the un- 
panned nuggets in the hidden sands. The rails of a 
continental artery are already reaching out to Dawson. 

As yet less than one-tenth of the desirable lands 
of the Last West are claimed. Those who toy with 
frantic figures estimate that in fifty years it will 
home fifty million people. An absurd calculation, 
in view of the fact that the whole of Canada, 
with two hundred years of building, has but little 
over six millions of people to-day, and that the 
United States, larger, more resourceful, and more 
temperate in climate, can claim less than twice that 
estimate. But ‘‘The Sleeping Empire Beyond’’ is 
wide-awake to-day. It is growing in leaps of a 
hundred thousand a year, and the lethargy that has 
kept Canada a dependency is being thrown off, to 
both the pride and satisfaction of the protecting 
mother land. The last British garrison on Dominion 
soil has been withdrawn. Canada is taking care of 
herself, and the best expression of democracy is tak- 
ing root. Conservatives still cry ‘‘Empire,’’ but in 
the inner hearts of Dominion men the promise of the 
Last West has given birth to unconfessed dreams— 
dreams of a Dominion flag, a Consular service, and an 
honored place in the roll-callof nations. More start- 
ling alterations in the world’s map have been made 
before. 


International Good-will | 


Till then may our own Congress modify its tradi- 
tional tariff prejudices, that we, as a homogeneous 
people may more nearly approach the commercial ad- 
vantages of reciprocity and realize the spirit of genuine 
cordiality which Earl Grey recently so happily ex- 
pressed when he said: ‘‘Let us give on both sides of our 
boundary a continuation of the present unreserved 

and ungrudging respect 
for each other’s just and 





rupted this sanctimonious 
escapade by corraling 
them, untilrude garments 
could be distributed to all 
and the neighboring set- 
tlers could feel secure in 
their release. 

Though ‘the Mormons 
also have established their 
colonies in the land of the 
Great Last West, and the 
honest, sturdy Mennon- 
ites have duplicated their 

ennsylvania settlements, 
and the Dunkards have 
made homes where the 
sun rays are as long as 
the horizon line, and the 














legitimate rights, a heart- 
felt and chivalrous desire 
to promote each other’s 
interests and to meet each 
other’s requests in the 
fullest degree consistent 
with the maintenance of 
one’s self-respect, and we 
shall continue to advance, 
hand in hand and shoulder 
to shoulder, along the path 
of common development 
and toward the attainment 
of a common ideal.’’ 

Thus together may we 
make our vast continent 
of North America an em- 
pire of prosperity and hap- 








census report shows a 
distribution over the new 
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Before the plows and the seeders came cattle-raising was the only industry of Canada’s prairie west 


piness, from the land of 
the palmetto to the land 
of the pine. 
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‘*The Whole Thing in a Nutshell’’ 


iv 200 Eggs 
a Year 
Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The sixth edition of the book, ‘200 Eggs a Year Per 
Hen,” is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in part 
rewritten ; 96 pages. Contains among other things 
the method of feeding by which Mr. S. D. Fox, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold offered 
by the manufacturers of a well-known condition 
powder for the best egg record during the winter 
months. Simple as a, b, c,—and yet we guarantee it 
to start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to 
lay more egys than any other method under the sun. 
The book also contains a recipe for egg food and tonic 
used by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter 
day 68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in succes- 
sion from the same flock 64 eggs a day. Mr. E. F. 
Chamberlain, of Wolfbore, N. H., says: ‘‘By follow- 
ing the methods outlined in your book I obtained 








SHARP Razors or 
DULL Razors— 
it makes no dif- 


ference which, 








provided you use 


ED.PINAUDS 


LILAC VEGETAL 


on your face after shaving. 
It produces such a comfortable feeling. 
It soothes. 
It refreshes. 
It has a delightfully refined odor. 





1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January, 
1902." From 14 pullets picked at random out of a 
« farmer’s flock the author got 2,999 eggs in one year— 
an average of over 214 ecgs apiece. It has been my 
ambition in writing “200 Eggs a Year Per Hen” to 
make it the standard book on egg production and 
profits in poultry. Tells all there is to know, and tells 
it in a plain, common-sense way. 
Price, 50 cents, or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Poultry Advocate, both 
for 65c., or given as a premium for four yearly 
_ subscriptions at 25c. each. 
Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 80 pages, 
25 cents per year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample 
Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
79 Hogan Block Syracuse, N. Y. 


It is the finish Jar excellence to every shave, 
and puts the user into good humor after 
shaving, (which is a process that tries the tem- 
per of many men). 

Prove it yourself. 

Get a bottle from any first-class druggist or 
department store. 

If you do not shave yourself, insist upon hav- 
ing your barber use it on your face. 

A free trial bottle sent to any address on 
receipt of ro cents to pay postage and packing. 


Parfumerie ED. PINAUD 
84-86-88-90 Fifth Ave., Dept. 54, New York 


ED. PINAUD’S Hair Tonic, Eau de Quinine, 
is best for the hair. 
































ndonderry 


LITHIA WATER 


is looked upon as a *‘ First Aid’’ to the = 

home entertainer. ‘* Londonderry,” because 

of its purity and great absorbent properties, is not 
only a delicious beverage by itself, but the most 

\, perfect diluent forall wines and liquors. It en- 
hances their deliciousness and counteracts 

3 harm from their use, 

** Londonderry ”’ is incomparableas a basis 
for all ** mixed drinks,” imparting to them a 
distinctive taste and character. 

Our booklet entitled, 


99 being acollec- 
tion of care- 
C H [ [ RS fully prepared 
receipts for 
) cheering concoctions, both temperance and other- 
wise, will be mailed free to any address on request. 
It tells how to make all kinds of delicious drinks 
that will cause you tobe the envy of your friends and 
gain for you the reputation of being an ideal enter- 
tainer. Write forit to-day 
Londonderry Lithia Water is 
servedat all first-class hotels and 
clubs, and is sold by druggists, 
grocers and wine merchants. 
The Sparkling comesin quarts, 
pints and splits; the Still in half- 
gallon bottles, 
LON DONDERRY LITHIA 
SPRING WATER CO. 
50 Elm St., Nashua, N. H. 
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How to Converse 


THE ART OF TALKING 
WELL IN SOCIETY 
Taught by Mail. 
YOU MAY LEARN: 
How to begin a conversation. 
How to fill the awkward 





outwear three pairs of other kinds’ At pauses, 
50c. the pair, we know that Bull How to tell an anecdote or 
: : * story. 
Dog Ss ~ are the biggest thing m ‘ow to raise the conversation 
economy. | pair given a above the gossip line. 
thorough test is sufficient to convince any Jy How to use “small talk.” 
man. Made in light and heavy weights. § 


How to avoid self-conscious- 
Youths’, Regular, and Extra Length ness, Lluntness, tiresomeness. 
sizes. . low to be an interesting 
Ask your dealer: fhe } td ics nner companion. 
E Hed . WE TEACH 
will send them postpaid for 50c. Salesmen, Agents, Managers 
HEWES & POTTER How to succeed in business. How to obtain and hold a better 
Dept. 7, 87 Lincoln St., Boston y position. How and when and where to talk for business. 
Send for FREE Sashink Convert WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND BLANKS 
Dress and Suspender Styles” 20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO. 
Box 31, Worth and Elm Sts. NEW YORK 


























1906-7 FALL 2%¢ WINTER MODELS 


Now on sale through 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


with our broad Money-Back-if-Wanted 


GUARANTEE 


of better all-around hat satisfaction than 
comes with hats offered at nearly twice 
the $3 price. 


MODERN METHODS OF 
MAKING and MARKETING 


in largest quantities and varieties justify 
the $3 price and the broad guarantee 


MAIL ORDERS 


In any city where we have no agency, 
we will, cn receipt of $3, deliver by pre- 
t aid express any of the hats shown here- 
with. Send the order to our factories, 
Danbury, Conn., with your age, height 
and waist measure; giving the size of 
hat worn and naming the color and hat 
number wanted. The stiff hat shown 
in oval is No. 3225, the soft, No. 7rs4. 
The hats are made in black, in light, 
medium, and dark brown, and in pearl. 
HAWES, VON GAL Co., Inc. 
Factories: DANBURY, CONN. 
Wholesale Offices 


New York Chicago Boston 
Send for Catalog K, 1906-7 




















THE POWER WAGON 


By JAMES E. HOMANS 


SIXTH PAPER: HEAVY-DUTY COMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILES 


HE heavy-duty commercial automobile is the centre of considerable atten- 

I tion at the present time. There are many problems connected with its use 

and construction which seem to be largely unsolved. That heavy road 

locomotion is a fact, however, can not be denied. Its feasibility has been am ly 

demonstrated by the success of the electric truck, which until very recently has 
monopolized the field. 

The heavy electric truck has seen its largest sphere of usefulness in the service 
of brewers, and in large cities such wagons, loaded with kegs and barrels, to the 
weight of five and six tons, have become as familiar as the trolley street cars and 
electric cabs. Flour millers, meat packers, furniture and carpet dealers, depart- 
ment stores, and other large mercantile enterprises have also shared its advan- 
tages. Electric trucks have also been used to some exicnt in the work of handling 
baggage and small miscellaneous freight on the piers of transatlantic steamship 
lines, the earliest example being found at the dock of the Hamburg-American Line 
in Hoboken, New Jersey. Indeed, in the United States, the electric motor early 
demonstrated its superiority for heavy local traffic so emphatically that several 
pioneer steam and gasoline wagon competitors were promptly driven to the wall. 

In England, and to some extent on the continent of .Europe, heavy steam 
wagons, or ‘“‘ lorries,” 
have seen almost equal 
popularity. The heavy 
steam wagon has at- 
tained only a small de- 
gree of favor in the 
United States until 
within a very recent pe- 
riod. In the meantime 
several enterprising con- 
cerns have undertaken 
the building of gasoline- 
propelled wagons with 
a carrying capacity as 
high as six tons. 

The situation at the 
present time is con- 
cerned altogether with 
providing a form of 
motive power suited to 
the rapidly increasing 
demands of mercantile 
traffic: high- powered 
wagons capable of long- 
distance transportation. Horse traction in cities was perfectly suitable to all 
requirements until the demand arose for conveniently handling large amounts of 
merchandise without providing a correspondingly large stabling plant. This 
demand the electric truck filled with eminent satisfaction, and will probably 
continue to fill for some time to come. 

There is some debate as to the power most suitable for a self-contained heavy- 
duty motor wagon; also as to the method of its application. The problem in- 
creases in gravity as the load-carrying capacity is enlarged. This situation is 
obvious when the conditions of service are considered: varying road surfaces; 
continual starting, stopping, and reversing; steep grades; the need of readily 
and quickly shifting speeds; the necessity of carrying sufficient fuel supplies. 
Such considerations determine many in favor of steam, which may be recom- 
mended on the grounds of flexibility, ease of handling, ready and complete control, 
constant reserve power for emergencies, easily obtained fuel supplies, and the 
absence of speed-changing transmission gears. The small steam engine for motor 
carriages has been acknowledged unsuccessful by apparently common consent, 
on account of the complications of necessarily small parts; but heavier models 
are perfectly available, and have yielded excellent results. Furthermore, except 
for the constant care required in maintaining the boiler and furnace, the handling 
and operating of a steam engine is more readily learned than that of the best 
hydro-carbon engine. 





A HEAVY-DUTY GASOLINE WAGON 


This vehicle is an ideal of compactness; all machinery under the floor 


Efficiency of Heavy Steam Trucks 


According to officiale tests made in 1903, the maximum efficiency of a steam 
truck, carrying ten thousand pounds, has reached the surprisingly low figure of 
$0.0077 per ton-mile for fuel coke at six and one-half miles per hour, or not quite 
$.04 per mile for the entire useful load. A Coulthard steam truck used by a New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, cotton mill for local service carried in one week 219 tons 
of raw cotton and finished cloth at a total cost of $50.62, ich represents an 
average of $.23 per ton, including wages, fuel and oil, and allowances for repairs, 
interest, and depreciation, or not quite $.02 per ton for fuel and oil. This repre- 
sents a saving of $48.88 over the ascertained average cost of performing the same 
duty with horse service, or an annual expenditure of $2,631.24, instead of $5,174, 
which involves a total saving of $2,542.76 for transporting 11,388 tons of freight. 

The commonly anticipated trouble with hydro-carbon engines on heavy-duty 
trucks is that the usual types of transmission would be unreliable. The planetary 
transmission, so useful for medium and light-weight wagons, will not stand up 
under heavy-service conditions. The clash gear would be more than usually liable 
to accidents in shifting, unless specially designed for the service. Clash gears 
formed of hardened 
steel, with extremely 
broad faces, have been 
successfully used on 
the Kansas City, Iro- 
quois, and other heavy 
wagons, however, and 
seem to have proved 
fully capable of endur- 
ing service conditions 
to five tons, at least. 

Many authorities 
prefer transmissions of 
the individual-clutch, 
or selective, type, 
owing to their nearly 
complete immunity 
from injury. 

Others declare for 
devices of the hydraulic 
motor type, or for the 

















A HEAVY-DUTY STEAM TRUCK 


Total length twenty feet; is carrying six tons; can carry twelve 
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of both diaphragms 
half. 
—and hear for yourself 


the original sound 





Write To-day for 
Catalogue 


and full particulars of the 
Duplex Phonograph, and 
details of our direct-from- 
factory selling plan. 





We Pay the Freight 


With every Duplex we 
give six 7-1nch or three 
to-inch_ records free. 





end You This 


ERE is the explanation of the Duplex principle: When you hit atin pan with a stick, which side 
of the tin pan gives forth the noise? 
one side of the vibrating pan, you get only Aalf the noise 
same thing holds true of the diaphragm of a phonograph. 
tofore, one-half of the sound waves were wasted. You got just one-half the sound that the dia- 
phragm made—the rest was lost. 
vibrations and get all the sound from both sides of the diaphragm. 
the Duplex has two vibrating diaphragms and two horns (as you see) to amplify the sound from both sides 
The Duplex, therefore, gives you all the music produced—with any other you lose one- 
Compare the volume of sound produced by it with the volume of any other—no matter what its price 


UT that 1s not all, by any means. 
For the Duplex Phonograph not only produces more music—a greater volume 


—but the tone is clearer, sweeter, purer and more nearly like the original than 
is produced by any other mechanical means 
By using two diaphragms 1n the Duplex we are able to dispense entirely 
with all springs in the reproducer 
The tension spring used in the old style reproducers to jerk the diaphragm back 
into position each time it vibrates, by its jerking pull roughens the fine wave groove 
in the record, and that causes the squeaking, squawking, harsh, metallic sound 
that sets your teeth on edge when you hear the old style phonograph. 
In the Duplex the wave grooves of the record remain perfectly smooth— 
there 1s nothing to roughen them—and the result is an exact reproduction of 


As a special guarantee against the presence of harshness resulting from 
vibration, the points of contact between the horns and reproducer: are pro- 
tected by rubber,—an exclusive feature of the Duplex Phonograph. 
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Two-Horn 





Double Volume 6f Sound 


Why, both sides, of course. If you collect the waves from 
That’s plain, isn’t it? Well, the 
In every talking machine made here- 


The Duplex is the first and the only phonograph to collect the 
Because the reproducer or sound box of 


Purer, Sweeter Tone 


Size of cabinet, 18 inches 
by 14 by 10 inches high 


THE DUPLEX PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, ’” 32°" KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





DUPLE 


DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOUR OWN 
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OnTrial 
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HOME 





Each horn is 30 inches long 
with a 17 inch bell 








SS An 
Entirely New Princi- 
ple in Phonographs 


—Two vibrating diaphragms 
to reproduce the sound. 
—Two horns to amplify and 
multiply all the sound 
from both sides of both 

diaphragms. 


—No tension spring and no 
swing arm to cause harsh, 
discordant, mechanical 
sounds. 

Consequently, the Duplex 
produces a sweeter tone 
and greater volume of 
music than any other 
phonograph and:is abso- 
lutely free from all me- 
tallic sounds. 





Direct from the Factory 


E ask the privilege of proving to you that the Duplex gives a double volume of musie, 
of purer, sweeter tone than any other phonograph made. We want to prove it at 
our expense. ‘We ask you to let us send you one at our expense—under an arrange- 
ment mutually satisfactory—for use in your home one week. Invite your neigh- 
bors and musical friends to hear it, and if they do not pronounce it better—in volume 
and in tone—than the best old style phonograph, return it at once at our expense. That’s 

a fair offer, but it isn't all. We save you inthe price exactly $70.15—because we save you all the job- 

bers’, middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. We sell it to you at actual factory price Sold through 

dealers the Duplex would cost you at least $100—and it would be a bargain at that. Bought direct 
from our factory it costs you (one profit added) only 

And you get a seven days’ irial in your own 
home—and are under no obligation to keep it if you 
are not satisfied. You run no risk, for this advertise- 
ment could not appear in this periodical if we did not 
carry out our promises 


Music in Your Home 


HINK what a Duplex Phonograph will mean to you! The variety of entertainment you 
can command at trifling expense is practically unlimited. You can enjoy a delightful 
selection of songs, poems, piano, banjo, guitar, or violin music, short stories, anecdotes 
or dialect pieces, all reproduced by the marvelous two horned Duplex with the faultless 
fidelity of arm instantaneous photograph 

You can bring to your family and friends, in all their original beauty, the price- 

less gems of musical art, the classic performances of famous Artists like Paderewski, D’Albert, 

Raoul Pugno, and Jan Kubelik. 

Or, you can listen, entranced, to the magic notes of melody fresh from the throat of a 

Patti, Melba, or Calve, and the great dramatic tenors, Caruso and Tamagno. 

And, best of all, you can hear once more the voice of dear old Joe Jefferson as, with 
matchless pathos, he delivers the lines of Rip Van Winkle so familiar to a former generation 

For just before his death, this greatest and best loved of American actors left a perfect 
record, which, reproduced by the Duplex Phonograph, will preserve his living tones for the 
admiration and delight of thousands yet unborn 





Staph. 


$29.85 | 
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Mechanical 
Intelligence 


is the cheapest kind 
there is. The more of 
it you can apply to 
office routine, the 
smaller the amount of 
your pay-roll. 
Numbering work 
must be accurate to 
be of any value. It 
must also be legible and rapidly executed. 
THE BATES HAND-NUMBER- 
ING MACHINE 
works just as accurately, speedily and legibly 
in the hands of the office boy as in the hands 
of your highest-priced clerk. 

It numbers consecutively, duplicates or 
repeats. Whichever kind of work it is set 
for, that work it does without a mistake. 

The figures print clearly, in perfect align- 
ment, in small space, and can be read at a 
glance. Adda Bates Machine to your office 
equipment. It will soon pay for itself. 

Tell us your business ona postal and we 
will tell you what there is in the Bates Num- 
bering Machine for you. We've alittle book- 
let covering your individual needs. 

BATES MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 

32 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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Honey Comb Chocolate Chips 


HESE dainty chocolate-coated wa- 

fers of crisp, honey-molasses taffy 
are the most deliciou$ confection. 
Made of best sugar-cane molasses, 
fresh clover honey’ and pure, rich 
chocolate. ‘‘Taylor-Made”’ 1s stamped 
on every chip. 

To any lady who sends us the name 

of her candy dealer, druggist or 

grocer and five zc stamps we will 

send, once only, a fancy box of our 

Jamous confection. 


TAYLOR BROS. CO. 
232 Taylor Bldg. Battle Creek, Mich. 

















LET ME DO 





COO KING 


Why worry, watch -and fret 
over a hot stove when you can 
put your meat, vegetables, cus- 
tards—in short, the whoie mex! 
for the whole family—into my 
ample shelves and cook it, as 
’ ss food never was or can be 
Interesting, simple and cooked in any other way, ‘over 
fascinating. Our practical ——— Mm ONE BURNER of stove, range. 

free book makes : custarpit |) g18, gusolire or oil stove? — I 
ita simple mat- ! 1! come in both round and square 


ter to finish or weaons % J shapes—both kind have whistles. 


a IDEAL 


YOUR 
















Refinish Your Furniture 
Do It Yourself 






ture, woodwork 
or floors in 
Weathered, 
Mission, Flem- 





ish or other ef- Combination 

fects at little 

cost with the Ss . EA M 
» Johnson Wood- 

Finishing f rep- Cooker and Baker 

arations, sold made of heavy tin 


by all dealers in 
paint. Let us 
explain how 
B you can easily 

me - : change the 
color and finish of furniture to harmonize with your 
woodwork or othef furnishings. e save you mone 
by telling~how old discarded. poorly finished furni- 
ture can Be made serviceable and stylish. Write at 
once for 48 page color book, regular 25 cnt edition, that 
gives all\this information. Sent k REE postpaid for 
limited time. Mention book, CW9. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 
“The. Wood-Finishing Authorities.” 


or copper, with all 
copper seamless 
drawn tank; seain- 
less top. I blow my 
whistle 20 minutes 
before water needs 
. replenishing; never 
a “ . — go on a strike nor 
talk back. Iecut the cost of fuel and work in half. [ hold 
12) one-quart cans - canning fruit. Write right now for 

4 ages. It tells you sll about me. Gives 
Free Book full Mlerails; letters from people all over the 


iand who would not do without me for ten times what | cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk 2, Toledo, Ohio 


Connty and Staite Agents Wanted—Salary and 





Commission 




















< RAIN-COATS | 
GIVE DOUBLE SERVICE \§ 


¢ 

Once you own a Kenreign Coat, you will give it the hardest 
service ever required of any garment. Kenreign Coats are 
built for that kind of work, dressy for fair days, yet rain-proof, 
and to hold their shape as long as worn. 

Only in our factories, the largest in the world that make 
clothing, is it possible to produce these coats. 

Every modern device and expert supervision insure the finest workman- 
ship and ‘finish — no sweat shop work. We control cloth mills securing 
exclusive novelties and absolute first cost. ; 

Kenyon Overcoats and Kenyon Raincoats for Women share this superiority. 

Send dealer's name and address with yours for our latest Style Book and 
“Hew to Judge an Overcoa’,”’ the informa- 
tion in which will save you money every time 
you buy any kind of clothing. 

Remember we will see that you can buy a 
Kenreign Coat wherever you | ve. 


G.Ken yon Go. srookiyn Wy, 
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G Kenyon Co 


MAKERS NEW YORK 
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AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1907 model. Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 

fie tacdeis" $10 to $27 
with Conster-lrakes and Puncture Proof tires. 
1905 & 1906 Models 
all of best makes $7 to $12 
500 SECOND. HAND WHEELS 
All Makes an od- 

els, good as new... $3 to $8 
Grest Pactory Clearing nale. We 4 
on Approval without a cent deposit. y, 
the freight and allow TEN DAYS 
FREE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, ete., half 
us'al prices. Do not buy till you get our 


RIDER 
ay 


V i li Off 
For this season we are offering special 
inducements to Violin Players of discrim- 
ination who desire quality and quantity 
of Tone Our new Illustrated Catalogue of 


ROOT VIOLINS 


contains full particulars and prices that 

are a revelation. Root Violins sent on 

trial. Send for Catalogue—It is Free. 
Crown Mandolins and Guitars 

—same high grade as our Violins. 

Free Violin instruction for beginners. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS, 24 Patten Bldg., Chicago 











en'talogs. Write at ones. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-54, CHICAGO 


























Send 15 cents for 3 months’ trial | 
subscription to | 


The Business Man’s Magazine 


Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 15 vears 





The best biisiness magazine in the world. It experience as a Patent Sales- 
man mailed Fre®. Patent sales 
exclusively. If you have 
Patent for sale call on or write 





WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290 Dun f uilding 





vered. lrice 
. per Publish. 
St... Detroity-Miet; 











E. H. Beach, Editor 








| Broadway New York City 
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THE POWER WAGON 


(Continued Jrom page 24) 





electric transmission—motors taking current from a dynamo driven by a gasoline 
engine—as used on the Fischer trucks. Both these show an extremely low 
efficiency, however; delivering about fifty per cent of the original power, which 
quite neutralizes their advantages in point of flexibility and reliability. 

Regarding the type of engine most suitable for heavy-duty gasoline trucks 
experiment only can fully decide the question. The contention that in this case 
more than in light and medium duty wagons the precedents of pleasure vehicles 
can not be followed seems to be well made. Although the four-cylinder vertica] 
engine has shown itself capable of good service under test conditions, the opposed. 
cylinder horizontal engine, with four to six cylinders, will probably be the tavored 
type for the majority of wagons. It is safe to say, however, that in an engine of 
any suitable type designed for heavy-duty service the compression and speed 
capacity should be low, from the fact that, under present conditions of traffic 
when the streets and highways are largely encumbered with awkward horse-drawn 
vehicles, it is desirable that heavy trucks be propelled at low speeds. The low. 
compression engine gives superior results at low or moderate speeds, developing 
proportionately greater power than a high-compression engine under similar con. 
ditions. According to most authorities low compression also simplifies ignition 
and cylinder-cooling problems, which is an extremely valuable feature considering 
the engine’s tendency to overheat under heavy loads. 





Heavy Duty Driving and Tire Problems 


There will also be serious problems in reference to the most suitable form of 
drive for trucks with carrying capacity above three tons. Several authorities 
condemn the chain drive for this service, although others claim for it an efficiency 
of the highest order. It is probable that long side chains will find some favor 
principally because long chains do not require the exact alinement indispensable 
with shorter ones. 

The tire problem on the heavy-duty truck of any power has been until recently 
one of serious proportions. The pneumatic is, of course, altogether out of the 
question. The solid rubber tire has been found effective for even the heaviest 
service yet attempted, particularly when applied in the form of two or more 
separate tires, secured side by side around the rim of the wheel. Another form of 
motor-wagon tire which is claiming considerable attention, and has been adopted 
by several well-known builders, is the segmental wood-block tire. On one or two 
wagons, notably the Coulthard steam truck, the wood-block tire consists of blunt 
wedge-shaped blocks set around the rim of the wheel. The Four-Wheel-Drive 
wagon has the wheel formed entirely of wedge-shaped sections, extending from 
the rim to the axle-box, these blocks being secured into a unit by steel side plates 
bolted together through the entire structure. This, of course, gives an extremely 

















THE LARGEST AMERICAN GASOLINE TRUCK 


A six-ton truck loaded with five tons of boxed soap, and showing good speed efficiency 


resilient support, particularly since the wheel tread is broad in proportion to the 
diameter. The advantage claimed for wood-block tires is that the fibres of the 
wood, being set at right angles to the road surface, ‘‘broom out,’’ and, by admitting 
particles of dust, grit, etc., permit a solid and resistant surface to be opposed to all 
wearing tendency. The Four-Wheel-Drive tire is further reenforced by flat steel 
wedges inserted between the separate wood blocks, a device which at once promotes 
traction and adds to the useful life of the whole structure. Wood-block wheels of 
this description may be renewed at a cost low in comparison with the necessary 
expenditure for new rubber tires. 

High-speed heavy-duty motor wagons have not as yet gained favor, partly on 
account of the general difficulties of running vehicles of this description in 
crowded streets, partly also from stch mechanical difficulties as the excessive 
vibration due to inability of average springs to compensate rough roads. 
conditions will allow speeds as high as between fifteen and twenty miles for motor 
wagons of from one to three tons, but seem to demand that heavy-duty trucks 
ranging in carrying capacity above these figures shali not travel at speeds greater 
than between six and ten miles an hour. 

Taking the heavy-duty truck problem as a whole, it may be reasonable to assert 
that the ultimate type is not as yet perfectly recognized. On this point Henry 
Ford writes as follows: 

‘Tam inclined to the belief that the type of commercial vehicle which, ulti- 
mately, will be recognized’as most practical for heavy trucking has, as yet, been 
given little attention by experimenters in this field. I refer to the motor-tractor 
—a machine which, made to perform the work of a locomotive only, will not offer 
for solution the complicated problems which must be solved in the effort to build 
a machine which is expected to perform, at the same time, the functions of @ 
locomotive and flat car. 


The Motor-Tractor versus the Heavy Truck 


“The motor-tractor lends itself more readily to varying conditions, and is 
the more economical in the matter of fuel and tire consumption. The vexing 
problem of spring suspension will be more easily solved, as will that of tires also— 
traction qualifications being necessary then only in the tractor—the freight cars 
being shod in any one of many ways. It is not unlikely that in the case of the 
tractor steel tires, carrying projections to lend the necessary traction on paved 
and wet surfaces, will be practicable. They would certainly prove no more noisy 
or injurious to pavements than are the steel-shod feet of horses and the narrow 
tires of heavy wagons. The built-up wood wheel, while as yet largely an unknown 
quantity, promises well, and may serve as the solution of the tire problem, at 
least for certain classes of commercial motor-car work.”’ 


These: 
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Truth in Advertising 
implies Honesty in Manufacture 


COLGATE'’S 
SHAVING STICK 


will not smart or 
dry on the face 


The statement of any shaving 
soap manufacturer that his is— 
‘the only kind that won't smart 
or dry on the face’’—is false 


PROVE IT 
by trying Colgate’s 





TRIAL STICK in NICKELED BOX sent 
for 4cts. Colgate & Co., Dept.W,55 John St.,N.Y. 
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True Tools 


True tools are needed for true work. You can’t square up a block 
with a lop-sided plane—saw straight with a buckled saw or bore a 


clean hole with a worn-out bit. 
good tools. 


tools a lifetime insist on having 


To do a good job you must have 
That’s the reason men who have used and studied 


KEEN KUTTER 





QUALITY TOOLS 


All edged tools are tempered and hand whetted so perfectly that a 
rough surface, a hard knot, a mean grain will not send them to the 


grindstone. 


They show their excellence not only in actual use, but at 


first glance—the ‘‘hang,”’ balance, finish and careful adjustment being 
apparent. Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gim- 
lets, Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Pock- 
et-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, Lawn- _ 


mowers, and many others. Toget 





the best tool of its kind simply 
ask for a Keen Kutter. For 37 
years Keen KutterTools havebeen 
sold under this mark and motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 


Trade Mark Registered. 


If your dealer does not keep them write us. 





Book 
Mailed 


Free. 
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“MENTOR 


| Gomfort Underwear 


Mentor Comfort Underwear appeals to wide-awake, progressive 
people. It is the underwear that has dared to be original; dared to 
forget the traditions of underwear makers, and adopted a new system of 
size variations founded on actual measurements of thousands of human 
beings. The result is a new standard of fit. Mentor genius, too, is 
responsible for the cosy fitting, elastic, non-shrinkable, absorbent Mentor 
fabrics, that have opened a new field of 
underwear comfort. Now comes a 
new Mentor announcement: The 
best dealers everywhere are 
ready to supply you with 


MENTOR 
iciabeoot 
Wool Underwear 


that simply will not shrink 
no matter how you wash it—- 
even if you boil it. 

The photograph shows you 
what happened to an all-wool gar- 
ment, half of which had been treated 4 
by our simple and scientific Strinkfeof> process, the ” 
other half left untouched, and then the whole gar- «© 
The merit of this will appeal particularly to men Ps — 
who have learned to appreciate the comfort that comes from S$ sn: 
union suits, where lasting comfort depends entirely upon A A ieee PS Pap 
| permanent retention of sizeand shape. For the first time free sample of 
union suits are offered in wool fabrics, guaranteed ab- & Sheinkproof> 
solutely not to shrink. Mentor Shriakfroof> suits are S 
| offered in a variety of weights and fabrics—the caniuabnaratare sc. 
finest, a pure Australian wool, at $7.00—the 5 
} garment fora gentleman. Dr” NAME... ee ceeee see c nee nee teen enee 
| The coupon filled out will bring you two samples of wool, one & 


ment boiled. 


of which has been treated by our alah ere Pye “boil them & AAATESS. ..... 02s cenerceeseccccees cers eees 
and see what happens. Our catalogue also is free. It contains fe) 
complete descriptions and prices, so that if vour dealer 2oes 


not carry Mentor Union Suits for men, or Union and Two- 4& 
piece Suits for women and children, you can order from us, & 


| Mentor e Rett Mills, Cleveland, O. 
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You may use a postal instead of coupon if you 
will mention this pubiication. 
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WITHOUT STROPPING 
A shave every day in the year for less than two 
cents a week, 
One million satisfied users prove the supremacy 
of the Gillette double-edged wafer blades which 
require No Stropping and are Always Sharp. If 
there is a single user of the Gillette Razor who 
is not getting the utmost satisfaction, we want 
to know it. 
12 Perfect Blades. 24 Sharp Edges 
The steel used in Two-thirds Size. Ready for Use 
Gillette Blades is 
made specially for 
this purpose. By a 
unique process 
which required 
years to perfect, this steel is Gillette 
converted into Gillette double- Playing § 
edged wafer blades, uniform in Conte k ; 
temper, and with the most per- ” Actual Size Black Possible 
fect shaving edge A the world for 25c. ¢ 
Each blade is good for an av- é < ° 
erage of more than 20 smooth andthename |)! Another Demonstration of the 
delightful shaves without strop : . ° 
ping. When dulled throw away boa pong an Unapproachable Superiority 
as you do a used pen, A new lathe. ink tte f th 
blade inserted in a second. postpaid, , r of the 
u ecK 0 4 
No Stropping. NoHoning be valbogedln C O R ] 
regular 
Always Sharp Soc. ‘sualiey, L i evoiver 
a celluloid fin- 
50,000 double-edged blades a ts i . 
day are turned out at our fac- ‘ >. “reese Was given at the Famous Annual Meet 
oey.—~ Sees aaies ohare xold edges, |9 of the National Rifle Association held 
the strongest evidence that Gil- a a i 5 ce 
lette Razors are widely used and oF a ba nage a ¢ at Bisley, England, in July 1906, when 
appreciated. . i“ . * 
Every man should secure a 3 pene see 3 it Again Won the 
Gillette Razor. Satisfaction M telescope ( 7HITEHEAD 
guaranteed or Fay | varenene 7 oase. ‘ W CHALLENGE CUP 
on our 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer Q 
Most dealers make this offer; if yours won’t, we will. ‘ GOLD BADGE and 
Prices: Triple Silver-plated Set with 12 blades, $5; GOLD and SILVER MEDALS 
Standard Combination med -—_ Shaving Bork — , 
Soap in Triple Silver - plated olders. xtra ‘ __onv ° 
Biases, 10 for 5c. ‘ The Record was—90% of All high 
Sold by all Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers every- |) scores, and 65% of All the prizes 
where, Send today for our handsome illustrated booklet. Q 
Catalog H describes all m: dels. Mailed f . 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 215 Times Bidg., New York sits se ats eigen catamaran von 
) atent Firearms 
é fs COLTS Manufacturing COMP ANY 
Gi il et te >) HARTFORD, CONN. 
oe Senobpinasie iaslinc: Rarer \ \ } London Office, 15a Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 
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SIX SHOTS IN FOUR SECONDS 


See CLLLLLLLGL — 


No other Shot Gun equals this gun’s record. No gun built, for the money, that 
is as good, $4.00 to $27.00. Hammerless. Every modern improvement. Nothing 
as good on the market. Our catalogue shows a dozen other guns we make, sin- 
gle and double barrel, magazine breech loaders, ejectors, etc. Send postal for it today—it’s free. 


FREES: 

















UNION FIRE ARMS CO., Manufacturers, 3121 MONROES STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The 
Haskell 
-Match 


Golf Ball 


We were the originators of the Rubber-core ball. 
: Each of on yeu ptatnctians has been marked by 
ts. test . 
1S Spaces phi 
t vi 
Seis Plaslgll'e wits teeny clbers 
added—and undesirable qualities 
eliminated — and we can called 
recommend it as being by far the 
very best ball on the market. 
For length of flight and for 
putting, it Is uneq - 
Price $6.00 
Obtai 
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The B. F. Goodrich Co. | 
Akron, O. Sen eck 
























Dear Mr. Morgan:- 


gives great strength. 
brittleness. 
form surface. 


full name. 
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BONDS @ STATIONERY @cuecks 


COUPON BOND 


That you use bond paper means nothing. 
.do you use COUPON BOND? 

COUPON BOND is made from new long-fibered rags; this 

Loft-drying guards against 

The hand-plating gives a hard, uni- 


Every sheet of COUPON BOND is watermarked with the 
Your regular printer will furnish it. 
Very truly yours, 

AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., 


3) NN. B.-It gives us pleasure to send our pocket 
sample-book to business men. 
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Holyoke, Mass. 
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THE STYLE 


£) 
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back with long vent. 
bs y are uties,’? 
will look well on old 





and young. 
TO BE UP-TO-DATE 


order from us a full 





vest made from the 
new dove Brown 
Worsted or a Black 


and White 
ye mixed cloth. ALL 

it exactly lik aecheeties 

exactly like ve illus- 
tration, with an extra pairQN LY 

of striped worsted Trousers, and an 
extra fancy vest, to wear on occasion; 
pees two full suits for the price of 
ORO BOE. . 2 cece ce cccccccccvevevcccscccce 
Besides, send them to ina it suit- 

we you neat, paten 


case, 

Let us send you a large illustration of the new suit, show- 
ing every detail in back and front. With it will send free 
newest samplés for Suits, Trousers, Fancy Vests, etc. A 
postal card wil] bring them to. your door. Address 


THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 


Kesner = x Congress, CHICAGO 
Referente : at, Ft 4 Capital $1,000.000.00 


i 











suit, coat, pants and | 








KER 


pare 4) and only medium hard. Delightful for all occasions. 
Send 25¢ for pkg. C€. D. Boss & Son, New London, Conn. 






























& LOTS OF FUN 
Young or Old—all enjoy it. Send 25 cents for the 
best version published and fully illust i. of 


} > PUNCH AND JUDY 


with complete instructions for parlor or stage, great for children’s 
parties, home, church or lodge affairs, etc.—in addition we will 
send you one Punch and Judy whistle and our 144 Page Cata- 
log No. 6 describing 10 detail hundreds of other entertainments 
and thousands of plays 


FOR NOTHING se cies resbind'co 




















with icon attach- 
75.00 wp; exdlew variety of fine 50 fext 
formation and Kinetoscope Catalog A. 


E MONEY 
: ment, $) 
= Se more 2c, and 15c. per foot. Writerlor free ink 
EDISON MFG. C 








QO., Crange .N.J, New York, Chicago,London: 














WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOES 


Keep the pavement heat from 
the foot, and the patented, porous 
insole prevents rspiration and 
rest the foot. Ask your dealer for 
them. If he hasn’t them, send us 
his name and ask for booklet. 

THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc. 
406A Washington St. , Boston ,Mass. 























HARDERFOLD HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEA Inter-Air-Space 


System 
Is two-fold throughout, affording protection 
against the vicissitudes of our variable climate. 
Over eleven hundred physicians 
have united in testifying to the sanitary excellence 
of the HarpeRFo.p system of underclothing. 
Send for Catalogue 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
160 River Street Troy, N. Y. 











UPPLIES, TELEPHONES 
ELECT RIC NOVELTIES. Catalog of 


200 Free. If it’s Electric we have it. Big Catalog 4c. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 
The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, »ps, Books, We Undersell All. Want Agents. 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 

EARN $25 to $100 a week. Send for 

free booklet, ‘‘Commercial Illustrat- 

ing’; tells how we teach illustrating by 

mai Women succeed as well as men 
The National Press Association 

54 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 








WAGE-EARNERS’ LIFE INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 17) 











who had been trained to recognize that the business of investing the savings of 
persons of small means is a quasi-public trust which should be conducted as q 
beneficent and not as a selfish money-making institution. 

Second: The insurance department of savings banks would be managed p 
trustees and officers who in their administration of the savings of persons of path 
means had already been trained to the practise of the strictest economy. 

Third: The insurance business of the savings banks, although kept entirely 
distinct as a matter of investment and accounting, would be conducted with the 
same plant and the same officials, without any large increase of clerical force or 
incidental expense, except such as would be required if the bank’s deposits were 
increased. Until the insurance business attained considerable dimensions, prob. 
ably the addition of even a single clerk might not be necessary. The business of 
life insurance could thus be established as an adjunct of a savings bank without 
incurring that heavy expense which has ordinarily proved such a burden in the 
establishment of a new insurance company. 

If the individual risks were limited at first to, say, $150 on a single life, the 
business could be begun safely on a purely mutual basis as soon as a few hundred 
lives were insured, or earlier if a guaranty fund were provided. As the business 
increased, the limit of single risks could be correspondingly increased, but should 
probably not exceed $500. 

Fourth: The insurance department of savings banks would open with an ex. 
tensive and potent good-will, and with the most favorable conditions for teaching, 
at slight expense, the value of life insurance. The safety of the institution 
would be unquestioned. For instance, in Massachusetts, the holders of the 
1,829,487 savings bank accounts, a number equal to three-fifths of the whole 
population of the State, would at once become potential policy-holders; and a 
small amount of advertising would soon suffice to secure a reasonably large busi. 
ness without solicitors. 

Fifth: With an insurance clientele composed largely of thrifty savings bank 
depositors, house-to-house collection of premiums could be dispensed with. The 
more economical monthly payments of premiums could also probably be substituted 
for weekly payments. 

Sixth: A small initiation fee could be charged, as in assessment and fraternal 
associations, to cover necessary initial expenses of medical examination and issue 
of policy. This would serve both as a deterrent to the insured against allowing 
policies to lapse and a protection to persisting policy-holders from unjust burdens 
which the lapse of policies casts upon them. 

Seventh: The safety of savings banks would, of course, be in no way imperiled 
by extending their functions to life insurance. Life insurance rests upon sub- 
stantial certainty, differing in this respect radically from fire, accident, and other 
kinds of insurance. As Insurance Commissioner Host, of Wisconsin, said in a 
recent address: 


“If we take a number of thousand persons of different ages, nothing is more certain 
in nature than that their natural deaths will occur in a series not differing very widely 
from that of other thousands of persons under similar circumstances. 

‘‘The practical experience of this theory has given to the world the mortality tables 
upon which life insurance premiums are ascertained and the reserves for the future needs 
calculated. 

“No life insurance company has ever failed which complied strictly with the law 
governing the calculation, maintenance, and investment of the legal reserve. . . . ” 


The causes of failure in life insurance companies since Elizur Wright established 
the science have been excessive expense, unsound investment, or rapacious or 
dishonest management. To the risk of these abuses all financial institutions are 
mectoesetly subject, but they are evils from which our savings banks have been 
remarkably free. This practical freedom of our savings banks from these evils 
affords a strong reason for utilizing them to supply the kindred service of life 
insurance. 

The theoretical risk of a mortality loss in a single institution greater than that 
provided for in the insurance reserve could be absolutely guarded against, how- 
ever, by providing a general guaranty fund, to which all savings insurance banks 
within a State would make small pro rata contributions—a provision similar to that 
prevailing in other countries, where all banks of issue contribute to a common 
fund which guarantees all outstanding bank notes. 

Eighth: In other respects, also, cooperation between the several savings insur- 
ance banks within a State would doubtless, under appropriate legislation, be 
adopted; for instance, by providing that each institution could act as an agent for 
the others to receive and forward premium payments. 

Ninth: The law authorizing the establishment of an insurance department in 
connection with savings banks should, obviously, be permissive merely. No 
savings bank should be required to extend its functions to industrial insurance 
until a majority of its trustees are convinced of the wisdom of so doing. 

The savings banks are not, however, the only existing class of financial institu- 
tions which could be utilized for the purpose of supplying, at a low expense rate, 
insurance in small amounts under a system requiring frequent premium payments. 
Cooperative banks, as operated in Massachusetts and in some other States, would, 
under appropriate regulation, be admirably adapted to supply a part of the 
required service. The excellent record of these institutions in Massachusetts 
pteserits a most encouraging exhibit of the achievements of financial democracy 
when applied to small units, and when operating under a wise system of 
supervision. 


Public attention having at last been directed to this subject, our working men 
will not long submit to the needless sacrifice of their hard-earned savings, described 
in the following judgment of the ‘‘Armstrong Committee’ on the methods of the 
Metropolitan Company: 

‘‘In fine, the Industrial Department furnishes insurance at twice the normal 
cost to those least able to pay for it; a large proportion, if not the greater number 
of the insured, permitting their policies to lapse, receive no money return for their 
payments. Success is made possible by thorough organization on a large scale 
and by the employment of an army of underpaid solicitors and clerks; and from 
margins small in individual cases, but large in the aggregate, enormous profits 
have been realized upon an insignificant investment.”’ 

If an opportunity for cheaper life insurance is afforded by means of an 
extension of the functions of our savings banks, the present industrial insurance 
companies may be permitted to pursue their efforts at inculcating thrift in 
accordance with the system which seems to them wise, and their claim that the 
present huge waste is inevitable will be duly tested. 

But, if we fail to offer to working men some opportunity for cheaper 
insurance through private or quasi-private institutions, the ever-ready remedy 
of State insurance is certain to be 'resorted to soon—and there is no other 
sphere of business now deemed private upon which the State could so easily 
and so justifiably enter as that of life insurance. 

However great the waste in present life insurance methods, our working men 
will not be induced to abandon life insurance. To them, as to others, life 
insurance has become a prime need. It must be continued. It should be encour- 
aged. Inspite of the disastrous results of this form of savings investment, the 
industrial insurance business has assumed enormous proportions. On December 
31, 1904, the number of industrial life policies outstanding in the three great 
companies (Metropolitan, Prudential, and John Hancock) was 14,731,463, aS 
against a total of only about 5,258,255 ordinary life policies outstanding in the 
ninety legal reserve companies. The New York Life, with its record of 957,20! 
policies outstanding, had only one-eighth as many policy-holders as the Metro- 
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“NESTOR cicascues 


(Nestor Gianaclis, Cairo and Boston) 


sg Bem 








CUT ONE OPEN 





They will bear the most careful 
scrutiny. Examine the tobacco. 
You will find it always uniformly 
No stems 
or lumps—nothing but long 
shreds from the most tender 
leaves of the finest tobacco grown 
in Turkey. ‘“Nestors,” as now 
made in America, are exactly the 
same in every respect as those to- 
day being made in Cairo, Egypt. 
They have all the characteristics 


that have ‘made 
5c. 


‘‘Nestors’’ the 
packet of ten 


even in its perfection. 


standard of cigar- 
ette perfection 
throughout the 
world. Remem- 
ber, in selecting 
an Egyptian cigarette, it is the 
tobacco inside you smoke—not the 
ornate Egyptian scenery printed 
on the label of the box. 


Sold by Clubs, rotels, and Dealers the World over. 


“Nestor” Cigarettes retain their natural flavor and 

aroma much better when kept in bulk, and, there- 

fore, we advise purchasing in tins of 50s and 100s. 
“NESTOR” SPECIALTIES 

Extra fine “Moyen” size in 50s and 1008, $4.50 per 100 

“*Kings,” 22 carat gold tipped, 20s, goc.; 100s, $4.50 

“Queens,” 22 °¢ * sg 20s, 80c.; 1008, 4,00 


If any of the above are unobtainable locally, we 
shall be pleased to furnish same on receipt of price. 


Write for brochure ‘“*The Story of the Nestor.”” 


NESTOR GIANACLIS COMPANY 
295 Roxbury Street, Boston, Mass. 




















The A.B.C. Automatic Trunk 


Raise the lid and you raise the 
upper tray; drop the front and the 
second tray slides in and out; easy 
access to everything. 


Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.60 


Write for “Tips to Travellers” illustrating our 
complete line of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases. 





Abel & Bach Co. _™ 
Larint Makcra of Trunks and] QQ Ti 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Salesrooms: 46-48 Adams St. 
This label on every genuine A.B.C. Trank, Bag or Suit Case 




















Fitchburg-Puritan 
Cloths 


(LONDON SHRUNK) 


are the finest worsted fabrics obtainable at home 
or abroad. 


The best tailors and the best dressers may prej- 
udicially consider them “imported” but we assure 
you they are “Fitchburg-Puritan” (London Shrunk). 


By the way, do you know what “London 
Shrunk” means ? 


Ask your tailor; also ask him why “Fitchburg- 
Puritan” Cloths are called ‘‘imported.” 


Also, ask yourself why you ask for “imported” 
worsteds when “Fitchburg-Puritan” Cloths are 
made in this country. 





AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 
WM. M. WOOD, President 
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WILL DEVELOP 

GRAY |e 4ie 
tors 4 $5400 
J Ware Engine f Get Prices6n 


#2 to 24 H.P 


2583305 


Reversible © 


engine, Jump 
ou. Perfect / Jump 


re lubrication. 
a8 & shaft, drop forged steel. 
goog d rod, bronze. Pistons, ground to fit. 
ol bearings either bronze or best  babbitt 


Material i 
Catalog on and workmanship throughout. 


Gray Motor Company 





20 Leib St. Detroit, Mich. 
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JAPAN-CHINA 
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Follow the mild Japan current to 


Chrysanthemum Land 


This is the route of the Great Northern Steamship 
Company’s new twin screw sister ships 


“Minnesota” - “Dakota” 


Seattle to Japan and China. Operated in connection 
with the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways. 
Send for new descriptive folder tell- 
ing about an excursion to the Orient, 

C. W. Pitts, T. P. A., 217 Adams Street, Chicago, or following 

Great Northern Steamship Agents : 


New York, 413 and 379 Broadway. 
Boston, 201 and 207 Washington St. 
Philadelphia, 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 220 and 208 S. Clark St. 


St. Louis, 303 Carlton Bldg., and 210 Commercial Bldg. 
London, H. S. McMicken, E. T. A., 21 Cockspur St., S. W. 


A. L, Craig, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn, 
W. A. Ross, Asst. Genl. Passenger Agt., Seattle, Wash. 
Inquire of Steamship Agents for sailing dates of 
‘‘Minnesota’’ and ‘‘Dakota.”’ 
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As delightfully refreshing 


as the glorious vision of 


Psyche's purity and lov- 


liness— 


MhiteRock 


the sparkling crystal min- 
Its extraordi- 


nary blending properties, 


eral water. 


absolute purity and invig- 
orating effervescence have 
given it first place on the 
dining tables of the world. 

















out extra charges, with every «.it ordered, all that is needed to 
dress you complete in latest style from head to toe, with hat, shirt, 


collars, cuffs, necktie, suspenders, socks and sh 1 of reliable 
quality and selected to look best with each suit. These free 
articles have a cash value of at least $5.00. 

Our new sack suit shown above, is cut after 
the latest Fall and Winter fashion. The coat 
has the long body effect, being nearly straight 
in front, with nobby flare back and center vent. 
This suit tailored to fit you perfectly $ 
from the newest fabrics in coloring 10 
and pattern and above outfit ail for 

Let us send you our latest fashion plate, with large illustrations 
of our sack suit, showing every detail of suit in back and front, 
also our new Fall and Winter samples, latest catalogue of men’s 
furnishings, etc. ; all will be sent free. 


The Gents’ Complete Outfitting Co., 
Dept. A-50, 242-244 Market Street, Chicago 
Ref.: Royal Trust Co. Bank, Chicago, Capital $1,000,000 











. 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs 

Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully 
for lack of original patents owned 
by us. No twist motion in our drive. 
No belt or switch necessary. No 
batteries whatever, for make and 
break or Pago gi Water and 
dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
22 Main St., Pendleton,Ind.,U.S.A. 











Are You Going to Move ? 


If you are, or if you have done so recently, 
don’t forget to notify Cortrer’s of your 
changed address. Ze Post-Office will 
not forward a periodical as it will a let- 
ter. Therefore each week’s delay means a 
number of Coxtigr’s lost. 

Don't wait until you have moved before you 
n@ify us. When ordering a change of address, 
give the old as well as the new address, and the 
lecger number on the wrapper. Address 


Mailing Dept., Collier’s,416 W. 13th St.,New York 
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R.H Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices 


The Old Family | -/\\\@) ; 
Dentifrice boa, 7m car 8 9 m4 


‘ ‘ ‘ ure and guaranteed to fit you perfectly 
A prime favorite in the homes of 


You may sit in the quiet of your 
2 St hs own home and order from us your 
people who discriminate. 
Send 
Thousands of Jimcrack Dentifrices =a 
























new Fall suit with the absolute cer- 
new 


tainty that it will give you perfect 
satisfaction; that you will have a 
have come and gone but Sozodont Fall 
Cata- 
has gone proudly on through 60 years 0 


stylish, a suit, a duplicate 
n 
logue, 


of that being worn by smart dressers 
in New York City, the fashion cen- 
tre of this country, and that you will 
have saved a considerable’sum on its 

or more of popular favor. Always || ne 
ssued. 
most modern, always safest and surest, ae 
ya 's 
an honest Dentifrice of full value. Those FREE 
who have stood by 


SOZODONT 


is, and if you do not agree 
with us after you get the suit, 
have their reward in fine, strong teeth 
that are destined to last a lifetime. 


send it back and we will refund 
your money and as well the trans- 
portation charges you have paid. 

This shows our confidence, and 

A Dentifrice absolutely free from 

acid and giit and any injurious sub- 
stance and one of delicious, penetrating 
and lasting fragrance is Sozodont. 


reflect that this is the guarantee 

of R. H. Macy & Co.-half a cen- 
You never know the delights of 
Sozodont until you have tried it 


tury old, the largest Dry Goods 
Three forms, Liquid, Powder and Paste, at every Toilet 


and Department Store under 
most widely known store in 
counter, or by mail for the price—25 cents. 


America, 

You simply send us your 
correct measurements, upon 
a blank furnished by us, 
make selection of the mate- 
rial you desire from samples 
we will send you, and we 
will make for you, to your 
special measurements, within 
ten days, a perfect fitting 
“Prince Chap” Suit, 
the latest style for the 
Fall. The suit is made 
in the latest tweedmix- 
tures in light and dark 
grays, in invisible 
checks and plaids. 
Coat is lined with ex- 

. 9 cellent quality satin; 
collar of contrasting color velvet. Write to us for samples. 
Write today while you think of it. 

8: FOR OUR NEW FALL AND WINTER CATA- 
LOGUE of 500 pages, just issued, and join the great army of 
hundreds of thousands of wise American women who are now 
doing, thets shopping, both for household and personal needs, in 
N YORK and saving money on every purchase, besides get- 
ting better goods. Our catalogue and price list is FREE; no 
charge of any kind. Just drop usa postal card. Do it NOW. 
Address Room 501. 


R. H. MACY & CO., Broadway, NEW YORK 








one roof in the country; the 
HALL & RUCKEL, New York City 

















a little cold water 
in the reservoir bottom of the 

AETNA Self-Heating Can 
and—in 5 minutes—a dainty meal is 
ready, steaming hot. 

Delicious Soups, Dainty Entrees, all 
kinds of Pure Food Products ready 
for instant use. 


S ALL IN THE CAN— 

a double can—the inner contains the food as pure as 
purity. The outer contaims the heating material 
separately, which creates the heat. 

Ask your nearest up-to-date grocer for a price 
list and sample can of AETNA Dainties. 

We supply a sample assortment for $1.00 if ac- 
companied by grocer’s name and address. 

AETNA SELF-HEATING FOOD CO. 
74H BROADWAY, N. Y. 







because they 


EXCEL 


Why? Because in buying a Parker 
Pen you are getting not merely a 
good pen, but a pen with three points 
of superiority, such as Lueky Curve 
Feed, Anti-break Cap, Spearhead Ink 
Controller. Smooth and easy writers 
making writing a pleasure. 10,000 and 
more up-to-date and courteous dealers sel! 
them. If yours does “ot please tell us. Beau- 
tiful art catalog mail, 1 on request. 


| PARKER PEN COMPANY, 18 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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No Honing—No Grinding 


The Razor of Perfection— Everlasting Shaving Comfort 























ARBO MAGNETIC razors have revolutionized razor making—they are 
TEMPERED BY ELECTRICITY, which is OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE 
SECRET PROCESS-—the steel used in their manufacture is of the finest 
English and Swedish make. This wonderful discovery is the result of years 
of experiment and study, and at last there has been produced a razor that will 
shave any beard, no matter how tough. ELECTRIC TEMPERING adds 
CARBON to the steel; whereas tempering by fire (the only other method used 
for centuries) destroys the CARBON, which is the life of steel. 
If you will send us your dealer’s name, and let us know whether he handles the 
CARBO MAGNETIC razor, we will send you our booklet, ‘HINTS ON SHAVING,” 
, and make you a liberal proposition whereby YOU CAN TEST ONE OF THESE 
RAZORS WITHOUT ANY RISK OR OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART; then you will 
learn something about real shaving comfort. This little booklet is very valuable to self- 
shavers, as it illustrates the correct razor positions for shaving every part of the face. 
(Actual photographs taken from life.) It also tells you how to strop a razor properly. 










Hollow Ground Double Concave for 
as Illustrated extra heavy beards 
2.50 $3.00 


Set of Two in Carbo Magnetic 
Leather Case Strop, $1.00 
$5.50 Strop-Aide, 25c. 
































Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN - 449-450 Broadway, New York 
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IS YOUR MONEY EARNING 


If not, investigate our plan, which offers as advantages 
REAL ESTATE SECURITY—CASH ON DEMAND 
INTEREST PAID ON EACH INSTALMENT 
Any Sum from $5 up available 
0 Send for Booklet ‘“‘A,” which is valuable and interesting 0 





NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO., Suite G, 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 
(Capital and Surplus, $500,000.00) 
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WAGE-EARNERS’ LIFE INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 28) 








politan, one-sixth as many as the Prudential, and three-fifths as many as the John 
Hancock. In the year rgo4 alone the Metropolitan, Prudential, and John Hancock 
wrote 3,742,209 industrial policies; that is, more than three times as many as the 
go leading level premium companies wrote of ordinary life policies during that 
year. In Massachusetts the predominance of industrial policies is even greater 
than the average. With a population of 3,000,680, there were outstanding Decem. 
ber 31, 1904, 1,080,003 industrial policies; that is, one for every three inhabitants 
counting men, women, and children, and of ordinary life policies only 257,792 
were outstanding. 

The demand of working men for life insurance will continue and will grow. 
but the yearly tribute of the working men to Prudential stockholders of 
dividends equivalent to 219.78% on the capital actually paid into the com. 
pany, the yearly waste of millions in lapsed policies, in fruitless solicitation 
and in needless collections will cease. The question is merely whether the 
remedy shall be applied through properly regulated private institutions, or 
whether the State must itself enter upon the business of life insurance. 


¢ + 


THE DOVE AND THE STORK 
By Edward A. Ross 


THE friends of arbitration err in assuming that wars arise only from pride and 

hate and greed. The fact is, something more than the leashing of these evil 
passions is necessary to ensure the world’s peace. Those who would lock the Euro- 
pean nations in some federal framework that would consecrate for all time the 
existing frontiers overlook the extraordinary process which, all unperceived, is 
sowing the dragon’s teeth for future strife. 

Every one knows that the progress of civilization lowers both the birth-rate and 
the death-rate. Fecundity is checked by popular education, the emancipation of 
women, the triumph of democracy. Mortality is lowered by the progress of the 
healing art, higher medical education, better water and drainage for cities. The 
former factors, however, come in slowly, while the latter may be introduced at a 
stroke. Multiply hospitals, universities, and laboratories, fill the country with 
good doctors, modernize your water and sewage systems, organize your sanitary 
administration and the mortality rate will drop at once. The birth-rate, on the 
other hand, declines only with extensive changes in the standards and aspirations 
of the masses. 

Now, the latest censuses reveal to the startled eyes of the sociologist that the 
equilibrium of the European peoples is being disturbed as never before by the 
simple fact that science, sweeping eastward through the Teutons to the Slavs, is 
civilizing the death-rate far more rapidly than democracy, moving slowly in the 
same direction, can civilize the birth-rate. During the last decade of the century 
the birth-rate in Austria fell a fortieth, the death-rate a thirteenth. In Hungary 
the shrinkage was a twentieth and an eighth. Since Sedan the Germans have mod- 
erated their fecundity a tithe while lowering their mortality a quarter. Russia 
retaining the barbarous birth-rate of forty-nine has got its mortality down to 
thirty-four. 

The result of this unequal spread of civilizing influences is that the population 
of Central and Eastern Europe is growing with appalling rapidity. While France 
is stationary, German increases five-sixths of a million a year and Russia a million 
and a third. Never has there been so rapid a shifting of the.centre of gravity of 
numbers and of fighting power. 

Meteorology declares that when a ‘‘low’’ forms adjacent to a ‘‘high’’ there will 
be trouble. The same is true of sociology. The people that underbreeds must at 
last protect its comfort by barring out the cheap goods, the cheap labor, and even 
the cheap capital, of a neighboring people.that overbreeds. Then on the one side 
of the barrier the struggle for existence becomes more intense than on the other. 
Sooner or later a current sets in toward the centre of depression, which is vulgarly 
known as an invasion. Against such a movement the decree of a Hague Court will 
be as futile as Canute’s command to the sea. 

By the time there are two German soldiers for every French soldier and two 
Russians in uniform for every German, it will be realized that not pride or greed or 
love of fighting embroils the peoples, but Zumger. The last foe of the dove of 
peace is not the peacock, the vulture, or the eagle, but the benignant stork. 


e* & & 
OUR GREAT CRIMINALS 
: By Washington Gladden 


HO are they? Burglars, highwaymen, train-robbers, safe-breakers? These 
are petty criminals. Our imagination invests them with terror and the 
newspapers set forth their deeds in staring headlines; but how slight, after all, are 


the injuries which they inflict upon life or property when compared with other 


depredators to whose malevolence we are continually exposed! 

Of the enormous sums iniquitously wrung from the producing classes every 
year I will not stop tospeak. Unjustly to deprive another of his property by force 
is robbery; millions of dollars are every year unjustly taken by force—the force 
of law—from their rightful owners. By iniquitous tribute under the forms of law 
from the fruits of honest industry great fortunes are built up. All this I pass by. 

What I am thinking of just now is the wholesale homicide which sends thou- 
sands of human beings to their graves every year, and which is committed by men 
upon whom, hitherto, scarcely a breath of censure has fallen. When a mine 
inspector or a building inspector neglects to enforce the law which he was charged 
with enforcing, and, as a consequence, scores or hundreds of human beings meet 
their death, the calamity is not an accident; it isa crime. Who is the criminal? 
If the neglect is due to a corrupt combination of the greed of the owner with the 
venality of the inspector, they may divide the responsibility between them, but 
the share of neither is lessened by the division. If either of them had done his 
duty the tragedy would have been averted. The guilt belongs in equal measure 
to both. 

Possibly the blame goes further back. Who appointed this inspector? Was 
there any good reason for believing him to be a man who could be trusted? 

The water supply of a city is inadequate, and its sources are defiled, so that the 
city is threatened with pestilence, but the necessary provision is delayed for years 
by official stupidity and selfishness. The council will not issue the bonds, because 
it is unwilling that the executive department, which is of opposite politics, should 
have the spending of the money. Individual statesmen refuse their cooperation 
with the scheme, because they are suspicious that those promoting it are not 
friendly to their political ambitions. Thus the matter drags on for years, and in 
the meantime an epidemic of typhoid breaks out and hundreds are prostrated. If 
the matter had been promptly taken up when the danger was first discovered, this 
calamity would have been averted. It is no accident. It is a crime, and the 
criminals are in full sight. Is their guilt brought home to them, or does a flabby 
and nerveless public sentiment pass all this slaughter of innocent human beings 
by as part of the game of politics? Who is to blame for this kind of public sentl- 
ment? Who is to blame for such men being in office? Who are the criminals? 


—— 





50 YEARS’ SUPREMACY 
The supremacy of Borden’s products is due to 50 years’ scientific education of dairymen and employes 
with a fixed purpose to supply only the BEST. Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated: 
Cream fill every milk requirement.—Adv, 
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Wherever enjoyment is 
at its height— wherever 
bright sunshine and gocd 
sport attract the devotees of 
pleasure—time and occa- 
sion invariably call for 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


Rich in the exquisite flavor and 
delicate aroma that come only 
from the finest growths of 
Turkish tobacco, the origi- 
; nality of the blend has won 
\\\ for the Murad the greatest 
- favor among discriminating 
smokers. 


10 for 15c 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CHILD SLAVERY 


More than two million American children, the majority of whom are under twelve years of age, 
are compelled by dire necessity to labor long hours in dismal factories—for what ?—their daily bread, 
bare sustenance. Theirs is life without laughter and play; life robbed of its childhood and school; 
while they toil merely for the privilege of such life. 





We send missionaries to enlighten the pagan Chinese and the savage African, but do not we also 
need enlightenment—some ray of wisdom which shall show us that, in stealing from childhood its 
years of play and companionship, its school and growth, we are robbing the nation of its future ? 


Have we, as a nation, while physically brave, retrograded to mere moral cowards,—too fearful 
of disturbing the commercial equanimity of a few money-grubbers? Or shall we halt the iniquitous 
system of ‘‘child labor’’ and give the nation’s future citizens and mothers a chance to be real citizens 
and mothers ? 


In October CosMopotiTan is the second of the Markham series of articles—‘*The Hoe-Man 
in the Making.’’ The first article (in September) was entitled ‘“The Child at the Loom.’’ In 
October Cosmopo.iTan is ‘‘Child-Wrecking in the Glass-Factories.”’ 


Read what Edwin Markham, author of ‘*The Man with the Hoe,’’ has to say; his message 
Is a message for all good citizens. 


WHAT LIFE MEANS TO ME 
By Upton Sinclair 


The author of ‘The Jungle’? which startled the Last year Mr. Bigelow went downto Panama. What 
world with its exposure of the Beef Trust crime tells he saw he told about, and set the Government by the 
COSMOPOLITAN readers what life means to him. He ears. Officialdom said he was superficial—but the 
feels that he has a mission in life which ‘The Jungle” President is going down to investigate for himself. 
has only in part fulfilled. In October COSMOPOLITAN COSMOPOLITAN sent Mr. Bigelow back and he made an 
he tells what his work shall be and how he has ac- even more careful investigation. Read COSMOPOLI- 
complished the part already done. TAN for the results—and be surprised. 


PANAMA—THE HUMAN SIDE 


By Poultney Bigelow 





OCTOBER 


OSMOPOLITAN 


1789 BROADWAY 10 CENTS NEW YORK CITY 


In order to be sure to get the whole series of ‘‘The Hoe-Man in the Making”’ 
articles, subscribe now. Send cents for a 3 





months’ trial subscription 


























606 miles of Michigan’s sandy roads in less than 


one day with absolutely no repair, adjustment or 


replacement except one tire—is the world’s record established by the 1907 
Packard on May 31st. 


THE RECORD 
LEFT ARRIVED ELAPSED TIME RUNNING TIME 
Detroit 12 Midnight Chicago 11.00 A. M. 11 hrs. 10 hrs. 13 min. 40 sec. 
Chicago 12 Noon Detroit 10.50 P. M. 10 50 10 hrs. 22 min. 





21 50 20 hrs. 35 min. 40 sec. 
Note the wonderfully consistent running. The elapsed and running times in each direction 
vary only ten minutes and nine minutes respectively on the two runs of 303 miles each. The 
average speed maintained throughout the entire 606 miles is approximately 30 miles per hour. 


Price (in standard colors and equipment) - . $4,200 f. o. b. Factory 
Special colors, Upholstery and Equipment, Extra 


Packard Motor Car Co., Dept. F 


Member Association H H New York Branch 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers Detroit, Mich. 1540 Broadway 
































The Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


COMPLETE CAMBRIDGE TEXT 


$1.00 SECURES THE ENTIRE SET 


Fill up and send us the coupon below and we will send you prepaid 
a complete 4o0-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE. 
Examine it at your leisure and if it does not give you satisfaction 
return it at our expense. Don't send any money with the coupon. If you 
like the books when you see them, you can pay just one dollar and the 
entire set is yours practically from that time forth. 


The balance 
may be paid in small monthly installments of $2 00 each. 





Booklovers’ Shakespeare, in go Dainty Volumes, 7x5 inches, with Colored Illustrations 


Wh I : B. The BOOKLOVERS’ SHA KESPEARE has always been the 
4 t 1S est choice of discriminating people who desire a thoroughly satisfactory 
edition at a moderate price. It is bound in forty dainty volumes—a 
play to a volume—and contains 7,000 pages, including 40 beautiful plates in colors, besides 400 other 
illustrations, The volumes are 7x5 inches in size—just right for easy handling. No other edition 
contains the following important features, which are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding 
of Shakespeare’s plays: 
Topical Index in which you can find any desired Arguments. These give a concise story of each 
passage in the plays and poems, play in readable and interesting prose. : 
Critical Comments which explain the plays and Study Methods which furnish to the serious 
characters. They are selected from the writings | reader the equivalent of a college course of 
of eminent Shakespearean scholars. Shakespearean study. 4 
ix : ee Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel] Gollancz, 
Glossaries. separate one In each volume. with critical essays by Bagehot. Leslie 
Two Sets of Notes. One set for the general reader Stephen and other distinguished Shake- 
and a supplementary set for the student. spearean scholars and critics. 
Col 


° To the first 250 who purchase 9-15.06 
$8.00 Art Portfolio FREE a set of the BOOKLOVERS’/ 

: SHAKESPEARE we will 7 _ Siegel 
present absolutely free as a premium one of the magnificent Shakespearean Port- Cooper Co. 
tolios, of which we have just acquired control. This Portfolio contains 16 repro- , New York 
ductions in duogravure of famous paintings, etc., relating to the life of Shake- 
speare or to his plays. Each of these plates is gx 12 inches in size and can be 
framed at moderate expense—or just as they are they will make excellent 
decorations for den or cozy corner. Such a portfolio sells readily for $8.00 
in art stores, but you may have it Free if 
LOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE now. 














Send me for ex- 
= amination, prepaid, 
Oo a set of the Book- 

lovers’ Shakespeare 

you purchase the BOOK- g in halt leather binding. 

~ If satisfactory, J will pay 

ro) you $1.00 within five days 

e ff The regular price of the after receipt of the books and 

a > > “ q $2.00 a month thereafter for 13 

Half Price O er BOOKLO VERS sold months,* Title to remain in Siegel 

. . through agents is $42.00; Cooper Co. until fully paid for. If 

but you can obtain one of. this small edition in half leather not satisfactory, I will notify you and 
while it lasts for $27.00. This is YOUR LAST CHANCE to t 


P nold the set subject to your order. Also 










buy at mail order prices. If your order is among the first htt IR PENpNG, (Se 5.00, ark Dees 
250 we will present you with one of the beautiful Port- keep ceo eee 
folios absolutely free of charge. 

Name 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., NEW YORK 
We employ no agents. Our Book Club transacts all its business by 
correspondence 





DIN | vce vtscevedinihassnpsieunbtnsininmmnicesitionmeeaaseenes 
*If you prefer cloth binding, change 13 months to 10 
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‘A Kalamazoo 
7 Direct to You 


We Want Every Reader § — 


OF COLLIER’ 'S who expects to purchase a stove or range, to 
investigate the ‘‘Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You’’ plan, before buying. Factory 
‘*Kalamazoos’’ are famous fuel savers, last a lifetime and ~ 
give you perfect satisfaction. They are made entirely—every part cS iS a 
and particle—in our own perfectly equipped factory, the most mod- a 
ern and complete stove plant i in the world. v 
And when you buy a ‘‘Kalamazoo’’ stove or range, you deal mie Y Y| Lowest 
with headquarters. You buy from the makers—direct from the i Factory 
factory—at lowest factory prices. A ) Prices 

















You save the Jobber’s and Dealer’s ‘profits, because you pay 
one small profit—one only—in addition to the actual cost of pro- 
duction at the ‘‘Kalamazoo’’ factory. 
Isn’t it worth your while to save 20% to 40% on a stove or range, when you 
are sure that you are getting one of the highest grade materials and workmanship? 
More than 60,000 satisfied ‘‘Kalamazoo’’ customers in 14,000 towns and eities 
have answered ‘‘Yes’’ to this question. Our catalogue gives these locations. Probably 
some of your friends are ‘‘Kalamazoo’” users. 


Highest Quality 


We guarantee you, under a $20,000 bond, that you cannot secure 
at any price, a stove or range of higher quality, of greater 
ae yer “ — convenience and of greater economy in 

3 uel than the Kalamazoo. To let you prove this to your 
We Save You ALL own satisfaction, we send you the Kalamazoo on a 360 
Middlemen’s Days’ Approval test; and furthermore bind ourselves by a 
strong, legally binding bond to return to you every cent 
you have paid us, if your purchase is not in every way 

exactly as we have represented it to be. 


Lowest Prices 


We sell you a Kalamazoo direct from our factory at lowest factory 
prices. You save all middlemen’s, dealers’ and agents’ profits and com- 
missions amounting to from $5 to $40 on every purchase. Is there any good 
reason why you should not save that money? Is it not as good to you as it is 
to your local dealer? We are the omly manufacturers who do business on this 
basis. And our wonderful success in building this encrmous direct selling 
business is your best guaranty that our goods and methods must be right. 


We Are Manufacturers 
Not Mail Order Dealers 


Please do not confuse our direct Selling plan with the 
Mail Order concerns who buy up ‘‘job lots’? of cheap 
stoves and ranges and retail them at prices which seem 
low, but are really high, quality considered. 

"They are made to sell, not to last and give the users 
permanent satisfaction. Clever advertising writers 
describe them in glowing colors, under high sound- 
ing guarantees, which are not worth the paper 
they are printed on. 

What ‘ees want is protection that really protects. You want a bind- 
ing, legal, responsible assurance that the stove or range you buy is 
just exactly as good as it is represented to be; and the mail order retailer 

or local dealer can not give you this. 

As actual, bona fide manufacturers of Kalamazoo stoves and ranges 
with our own factories under our abSdlute control, we are in a position 
to give you a guaranty that means something. 

We stand back of our goods. We stake our name, character 
and reputation upon the high quality and excellence of the entire 
Kalamazoo line. 

And we want to prove to you that you cannot buy a better 

) stove or range anywhere, at any price. Will you give us a 
eames wwe chance to do it? If you think $5 or $10 or 


Gi Y | $40 is worth saving 
We Give You | : 
a 360 Days’ Don’t Delay 


Aes Test Write Today 


for full particulars explaining just how we can 

I nner save you 20% to 40% on your stove and range. 
wa Write us whether you expect to buy now or 

in the future. It will be worth your while to 

sit right down now, while you think of it, and 


Send Postal For Catalogue No. 176 
(SHOWING 267 STYLES AND SIZES) 


; This is the most complete stove and range book ever printed. It contains a huge 
list of wonderful direct-irom-factory money saving bargains. Send for it. Examine the complete Kalamazoo line of stoves and ranges for all kinds 
of fuel. Compare the designs, quality and prices with any others, and you will decide to buy direct from our factory and save all middlemen’ s profits. 








We Give You 
30 Days 
Free Trial 


menace 


‘ 











All Stoves Blacked, Polished and Ready For Immediate Use, When Shipped From Our Factory. 
No Trouble to Set Them Up in Your Home. You Won’t Need the Services of a Stove Expert. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 




















